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1960 Amendments to 


Unemployment Insurance 

THE Social Security Amendments of 1960 included, 
as title V, the “Employment Security Act of 1960.” 
the Act makes important changes in the loan fund 
ind administrative financing provisions; it broadens 
coverage slightly and extends the Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance program to Puerto Rico. 

Effective January 1, 1961, the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax rate is increased to 3.1 percent of the first 
$3,000. Fer the purposes of figuring tax offset credit, 
however, the present 3.0 percent tax rate wil! still be 
used. 

An employment security administration account is 
established in the Unemployment Trust Fund, similar 
to the trust fund of OASI into which the Federal un- 
employment tax income will be deposited. Congress 
will continue to appropriate for administrative ex- 
penses. Expenditures will come out of the administra- 
tive account for grants to States (not in excess of $350 
million for any fiscal year) for the purposes of title III 
of the Social Security Act, the Wagner-Peyser Act, and 
title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
employment security expenses of the Department of 
Labor, except the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958, as amended, and of the Treas- 
ury Department. Neither the Federal Unemployment 
l'ax collections nor employment security administra- 
tive expenses will be used in determining whether the 
budget of the United States is in balance. Interest- 
bearing loans can be made to the administration ac- 
count whenever the account cannot finance current 
xpenses. 

At the end of each fiscal year, any excess of Federal 
(ax receipts over administrative expenditures will be 
used first, to build the loan fund to its new ceiling of 
‘550 million, or 449 percent of taxable wages, which- 


ever is higher; second, to build the administration 
account to $250 million; and third, to repay any ad- 
vances made by the Treasury to the loan fund. Any 
excess still left will be transferred to State accounts as 
under the Reed bill, except that the share of a State 
which has an outstanding loan will be transferred to 
the loan fund to reduce its balance. As at present, 
excess funds transferred to a State’s account may be 
used for benefits, or, under certain conditions, for 
administrative costs. 

Under the new law, a State’s eligibility for a loan 
may be determined at any time, not just at the end 
of a quarter. A State is eligible, however, only if its 
reserves plus expected tax receipts are inadequate to 
pay the current or following month’s expected benefits. 
It can borrow only the amount estimated by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to be required for benefits in the cur- 
rent or following month, including amounts for 
unexpected contingencies. 

The new conditions for automatic repayment apply 
only to loans made under the new law. Automatic 
repayment starts (at the end of 2 years rather than 
4) by reducing employers’ credit to 2.4 percent. Dur- 
ing successive years in which a loan is outstanding, 
employers’ credit is reduced by an additional 0.3 per- 
cent a year. It may be reduced even more if the 
State’s average employer tax rate is below 2.7 percent, 
or, after 5 years of the loan, if below the benefit-cost 
rate. 

About 60,000 presently excluded workers will be 
added to coverage. After December 31, 1961, the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act will apply to Federal 
instrumentalities which are neither wholly or partially 
owned by the Federal Government, but which are tax 
exempt—such as Federal reserve banks and Federal 
credit unions. Also covered will be employment on or 
in connection with American aircraft outside the 
United States, service for profitmaking “feeder” or- 
ganizations owned by exempt nonprofit organizations, 
and service for nonprofit organizations exempt under 
paragraph 3306(c) (10) of the FUTA. Workers in 
partially owned Federal instrumentalities will be cov- 
ered under the UCFE program for unemployment 
after December 31, 1960. 

Effective January 1, 1961, Puerto Rico will be in- 
cluded as a “State” for the purposes of the unemploy- 
ment insurance provisions of the Social Security Act 
and of the FUTA. 








Federal employees and exservicemen whose wages 
are assigned to Puerto Rico under title XV of the 
Social Security Act will continue to be paid benefits 
under the District of Columbia law until December 31, 
1965. After that date, they will be paid under the 


unemployment compensation law of Puerto Rico 


Older Worker Placements At New High 


STATE employment services made 1,205,000 job 
placements of workers 45 years of age and over during 
fiscal year 1960, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
reported recently. These placements were 102,000 
more than in fiscal 1959 and 186,000 above 1958 
totals. 

The Secretary said approximately one of every five 
nonagricultural job opening filled by State employ- 
ment services in 1960 went to a worker 45 or older. 
Total nonagricultural placements reported by the 
State employment services in fiscal 1960 amounted to 
6,083,000, about 380,000 more than in fiscal 1959. 
The increase in placements among the group 45 and 
over was relatively greater than for the group under 
45. Placements of 45-plus workers were up 9 percent 
as contrasted with 6 percent for workers under 45. 

Secretary Mitchell attributed the rise in older 
worker placements to improved employment condi- 
tions and to the special efforts made by local public 
employment offices and the U.S. Department of 
Labor to help older workers find employment. Spe- 
cialized services for older workers include: 

Intensive interviewing to identify acquired skills, 
knowledges, and abilities. 

Aptitude testing to discover potential skills that 
might be developed through training. 

Employment counseling to assist older workers 
in choosing a suitable field and to help in overcoming 
lack of confidence and other problems interfering with 
successful job search. 

4. Referral to training facilities or other commu- 
nity agencies for the acquisition of new or additional 
skills and for rehabilitation, health, and other needed 
services. 

Assistance in presenting applicants’ qualifications 
— ly to employers. 

. Persistent efforts to develop suitable job oppor- 
tunities with employers. 

Selective placement in jobs suited to abilities and 
iaaheal capabilities. 


Public Law 78 Extended 


PUBLIC LAW 78, which covers the agreement 
entered into between the Governments of Mexico and 
the United States regarding the contracting of Mex- 
ican farm workers, was made effective by the 86th 
Congress for an additional 6 months to December 31, 
1961. This action was taken with the understanding 
that amendments to the law will be considered 
connection with consideration of future extensions by 
the next session of Congress. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1960 
United States 


| Percentage 
change from 
Number or 


| | 


Activity ! amount | | 
| | Previ- | Yea 
ous | ago 
month) 
Employment Service | 
New applications........ | 787, 900 | —22 
Referrals: | | 
Agricultura]... ... 1, 483, 500 | . | 
Nonagricultural....... 831,600 | —12 | 3 
Placements: | 
Agricultural. ..... . cal 1,461,000 | —13 | 
Nonagricultural....... | 490, 800 | —9 | 
ee beset 282,300} —7) —13 
Women....... ieciel 208,600 | —10 | —13 
Handicapped. ... | 20, 200 | a0 15 
Counseling interviews... ... . | 114,000 | —24 | 4 
Individuals given tests..... .| 107, 900 | 28 | y 
Employer visits... .. | 128, 600 | —11 | 16 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, See | 
tional’s. ........ 1,425,800 | +19 | +16 
Weekly average insure d un- | | 
employment Ppaticiciis uiehe | 1,686,400 | +6 | 27 
Weeks compensated... .. 5, 847,800 | —8 | 16 
Weekly average beneficiaries. | 1, 392,300 | —4] 27 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | 
eer re Sen eee eee $32. 37 C4 +0 
Benefits paid. .......... $183, 774,700 | —8 1-29 
Funds available as of July 31, | 
J RS rae tree $6, 733, 744,500 | +1 | 
| 
Veterans | 
} | | 
New applications........ 122,700 | —4 | 0 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . | 150,100 | —10:'] = 
Placements, nonagricultural . 93,400 | —8 | 16 
Placements, handicapped. . . 8,300 | —12 | 12 
Counseling interviews. ..... 15, 300 | 6 | 16 
Unemployment Comftensation for | 
Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims........... 15, 400 | 24 | 1 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment............. 29,700 | +4 | +4 
PORCHES TIBI, 55 isc ss $3, 545, 900 | LD} I 
| 
Unemployment Compensation for | | 
Ex-Servicemen ® 
| 
Initial Claims.......... 30,400 | +12] +12 
Weekly average insured un | 
employment.......... 49,300 | +11 +14 
Benefits paid... ..... $5, 470, 500 8 +2 


1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Tslands. 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for Federal civilian em- 
ployees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 

4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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ES Comes To 


‘The Aid 01 


\ New Bureau 


By JOHN L. HOLCOMBE 
Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 


W HAT do you do when the mailman brings you 

more than 50,000 reports which must be acknowl- 
edged and examined for completeness and accuracy 
and you have only a handful of people to do the job? 
This was one of the humerous problems faced by the 
sureau of Labor-Management Reports shortly after 
its creation in September 1959. We asked for immedi- 
ate assistance—and received it from the USES for the 
District of Columbia. 

The Labor-Management Reportiag and Disclosure 
Act was designed to eliminate improper practices by 
labor organizations and employers in the field of labor- 
management relations. ‘To administer this new Act, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell created the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports. It was esti- 
mated that under the reporting provisions of the Act 
nearly 100,000 reports would be submitted in the 6 
months after enactment. Within this period these 
reports would have to be docketed, examined, and 
made available for public disclosure. 

At the outset, a small number of employees from 
within the Department of Labor found themselves 
charged with the responsibility for implementing the 
full program and establishing the organizational struc- 
ture to carry out the mission prescribed by the 
Congress. 

In addition to normal recruitment for staffing the 
new Bureau, it was determined early this year that 
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/, Me. 
Clerical staff for the new bureau was recruited by the USES for 
DC which has offices in this building. 


the Bureau would need approximately 200 temporary 
employees of varying qualifications. It might seem 
impossible to hire this number on very short notice at 
$1.69 an hour, and with no fringe benefits. But it 
was done, and here’s how. 

The Civil Service Commission authorized shortcuts 
for the emergency and the Post Office Department 
permitted use of its register for temporary clerks. 
These names were then turned over to the USES, 
which supplemented the Post Office list with its own 
applicants, and took over from there. 

Within a couple of weeks, the local employment 
office had screened hundreds of candidates for jobs 
as reports examiner, typist, correspondence clerk, and 
file clerk. The Employment Service not only 
referred those selected but also did the hiring. Thus, 
early one morning over 100 clerks reported, ready to 
be sworn in and go to work. 

The staff of the temporary processing unit was soon 
completed, and maintained for a few months at 
around 200. This required continuing recruitment to 
take care of resignations to accept more permanent 
employment. The USES remained in close contact 
with the project directors and was able to provide new 
employees to replace those lost through attrition. 
Whenever a special need arose, as occasionally it did, 
the USES quickly did everything possible to fill that 
need. Consequently, the project did not suffer from 
any serious personnel problems. A telephone call to 
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the USES always brought the answer to personnel 


problems. ‘Thus, the Bureau could concentrate its 
efforts on project operations. 
The professional competence and effective organi- 


The Professional Office of the 
USES for DC is situated in a new 
building in one of the City’s most 
accessible locations. This pic- 
ture shows fthe_ interviewing 
section. 


zation of the USES was demonstrated not only by the 
speed and smoothness of the referrals but also by the 
fact that nearly all of the temporary employees proved 
well qualified and highly satisfactory. 


Planning For An Electronic 


Data Processing System 


QUESTION: Is there a more efficient way to per- 
form our current employer accounting and con- 
tribution rate-making operations that would also 
accommodate an estimated 100 percent increase in 
workload if the UI law were changed to extend 
coverage to employers of one or more? 


ANSWER: Yes—use an electronic computer. 


Director Max M. Horton of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Agency asked this question of his execu- 
tive staff and, after a feasibility study by the Planning, 
Methods, and Standards (PMS) Division of the 
Agency, came up with the answer stated above. 
Formal Commission action recently approved the staff 
answer and preinstallation planning is now in progress. 

The Feasibility Study established that there was a 
definite possibility of monetary savings to be realized 
by acquiring a computer, through the reduction of 
personnel and rental equipment in employer account- 
ing and contribution rate-making functions. In addi- 
tion, the study disclosed that operating and program 
advantages of a computer include: 
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By WILLIAM F. DORN 
Director, Planning, Methods, and Standards Division 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


1. Less error resulting through machine processing 
because of fewer employees handling information. 
Volume handling with extreme accuracy is a feature 
of computers. 

2. Flexibility and availability. Flexibility results 
through a computer’s ability to rework output and in- 
put information internally into almost any type of 
format. Another type of flexibility would result from 
the machine’s ability to expand operations without 
parallel increases in time or cost. Information stored 
on tapes is available on a selective basis by programing 
for the type of report desired. 

3. Elimination of the handling, machine sorting, 
reporting, and listing of large volumes of tab cards 
in connection with bank reconciliation, rate making, 
and statistical reporting. 

4. Ability to perform statistical studies now con- 
sidered too involved and costly using present equip- 
ment. Such reports are requested periodically by the 
Research and Statistics Division and the Executive 
Office. Recently, a request was received for an anal- 
ysis of employers, by industry and area, showing per- 
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The Staff Steering Committee for the Michigan Employment Security Commission Computer Feasibility Study examines a work flow chart 


of selected data processing operations. 


Agency personnel are, left to right: Harvey Gauthier, director, Business Management 


Division; James W. Jones, MESC assistant director; Max M. Horton, MESC director; William F. Dorn, director, Planning, Methods, 
and Standards Division; Edward H. Bogan, controller; Norman Barcus, director, Research and Statistics Division; and Harold N. 


Rosemont, director, Unemployment Compensation Division. 


centage increase or decrease in employment quarterly, 
and length of activity in Michigan as compared with 
employers leaving Michigan. 

). Ability to abserb greater workloads without 
additional tabulating equipment and personnel. 

6. Ability to establish mechanical controls of various 
steps within each process to insure accuracy of input, 
output, and retained data. 

7. Material reduction of filing equipment and space 
requirements since much of the data will be retained 
on tape. 

With an electronic computer, the Michigan Agency 
intends to: 

|. Maintain an Employer Master Tape file which 
would eventually contain a 3-year detailed collection 
history for each employer to be used in preparing re- 
quired statistical reports, rate statements, Federal 
certifications, etc. 

2. Process all forms and accounting data affecting 
the employer’s ledger account. 

). Print employer ledgers daily, as requested or 
required, 

+. Imprint contribution report forms, assessments, 
delinquent report followups, address labels, etc., as 
required, 

). Print a weekly trial balance, listing delinquent 
employers. 

6. Verify the rate used and the mathematical com- 
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putations of contributions due and paid on contr:bu- 
tion reports received. 

7. Maintain an inventory control on benefit check 
stock in local office and State office. 

8. Print daily and quarterly benefit charge state- 
ments and annual rate statements. 

9. Assemble data for, and print all daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and annual statistical reports, including 
ES—200, ES-202, ES-—204, and Negative Balance 
Analysis. 

10. Perform check reconciliation activities daily. 

11. Prepare special reports as requested by the 
Executive Office. 

In initiating the Feasibility Study, considerable 
investigation and research was undertaken by the PMS 
Division to determine the approach to be used. Other 
State employment security agencies were contacted 
for data they had accumulated on their own computer 
surveys, and vendors were asked to indicate the type of 
information they prefer to receive in a survey of this 
kind. 

After digesting survey material from State Agencies 
and vendors, PMS prepared a Specification Guide 
that covered the points vendors had requested and 
provided adequate information for the . vendors 
to submit proposals to meet our requirements. It was 
believed that by covering the points in the Specifica- 
tion Guide, the PMS technical staff engaged in the 
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study could actually visualize the present system in 
operation and a system, including a computer, per- 
forming the same operations. 

To verify that all processes could be accounted for 
and properly controlled on a computer or with peri- 
pheral operations, a survey of current activities was 
made in the Accounts and Collections Unit and 
Machine Accounting Section. This was done to 
account for all of the smaller volume and specialty 
operations performed in these areas, to obtain assur- 
ance that they would function properly and be under 
acceptable control if a computer were obtained. 
Analysis of the total system under a computer 
operation made it necessary to rework the present sys- 
tem into a computer system. It was possible then for 
the members of the PMS Computer Feasibility Study 
Section to picture the two systems in operation. Also, 
it was possible to see that a computer using tapes 
could process certain portions of this work for the 
Agency. 

The detailed information accumulated in the crea- 
tion of the two systems became the basis for analyzing 
a computer ve ndor’s proposal and assured PMS that 
all areas of proposed applications were covered com- 
pletely by a vendor’s proposed electronic data process- 
ing machine with safety and with an adequate capacity 
for reasonable expansion. ’ 

Proposals for a computer were received from IBM, 
RCA, Burroughs, Remington-Rand, and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. The proposals were in response to the 
following information requested of such vendors: 

1. Complete specifications of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment; 

Level of reliability 
mean error free time: 
Availability of 
during emergencies: 

t. Price schedules (including lease, purchase, and 
maintenance costs), and maintenance availability ; 

Cost of tape, number of tapes to process pro- 
posed job, and estimated tape wear; 

). Specimen of each contract written by vendor; 

Physical characteristics (dimensions, weight) of 
electronic equipment; 
Cost of installation; 

9. Environmental requirements for 
equipment; 

10. Operating and programing staff requirements 
(includes salary, education, and aptitude testing 
requirements) ; 

11. Predelivery program checkout facilities offered 
by vendor (include location of facilities and cost to 
customer ) ; 

12. Program support offered by vendor; 

Installation consultation offered by vendor; 

14. Operator and programing training programs 
offered by vendor (including location of facilities, covt 
to customer, and number of employees permitted to 
be trained) ; 

Delivery time and time after delivery vendor 
will need to have machine functioning properly; 


percent down time and 


another identical system for use 


electronic 
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16. Job time—breakup time to machine comp»- 
nents on job; time of processing steps within job (i 
cludes estimated actual time such as running time, 
tape changing, card feeding, card punching, etc. 
and theoretical machine time; 

Flow charts and enough descriptive material 
for customer to understand vendor’s approach to job 
solution; 

18. Scale model or computer configuration includ- 
ing a tape library in a room using area to best 
advantage; 

19. Amount of time needed for preventive mainte- 
nance and time needed to put machine in and out of 
operation daily, weekly, or monthly, by operating per- 
sonnel and customer engineers; 

20. Maintenance available when machine is used 
all or part of second shift, third shift, or on Saturday 

Sunday; 

21. Machine growth ability—showing all of the 
above steps applicable (includes machine configura- 
tion, area, timing, tapes, and costs) to handle a 100 
percent increase in the volume stated in the jobs; and 

22. At least three detailed manuals of operation and 
programing that cover all machine components sug- 
gested in proposal. 

Data furnished the vendors to enable them to re- 
spond to the above items and prepare their respective 
proposals, included detailed procedures and _ flow 
charts of the current system and operations, and flow 
charts and procedures of our concept of a theoretical 
computer application to the operations involved. 
Volume, frequency, and schedule characteristics, to- 
gether with a detailed description of all major files 
and a detailed description of distinct transactions 
affecting major files, were also transmitted. 

Checked out in the course of the study were such 
computer requirements as air-conditioning, electric 
power, space, conversion costs, programing costs, tab 
card savings, and other miscellaneous related matters 
affecting costs and potential saving. 

With the decision to establish an electronic data 
processing system, the Michigan Agency then pro- 
ceeded to select a computer. Price, configuration, rep- 
utation of vendor, service, delivery date, ability to 
perform current and foreseeable increased workloads 
within a prime shift, and whether the machine reflects 
the latest technological developments at the time of 
delivery were among the criteria that governed the 
final selection of the computer, subject to an accept- 
able firm contract. 

Continuing the planning and preparation for the 
computer, the following program has been established: 

1. Prepare the general flow charts preparatory to 
creating the detailed problem (not block diagraming ) 

2. Complete the description of the input and out- 
put material in final form but not for a specific 
computer, 

Detailed problem definition (1st level of detail 
preparatory to block diagraming). This includes gen- 
eral flow charts extended in detail and narrative 
description, 
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. Block diagraming. 

. Programing. 

.. Program testing. 

. Job testing. 

‘lans calls for the computer to be installed on De- 
ce aber 1, 1961 or as soon thereafter as the equipment 
be. omes available. For sometime thereafter, a dual 
op ration of both the current and the computer systems 
wi | be carried on. The computer system should take 
ovr by April 1, 1962. Planning is progressing for 
personnel recruitment, training, and site preparation 
for the computer. 

\ decision has also been made to rent a com- 
puter with a purchase option and not to consider an 
outright purchase. The computer room is to be func- 
tional, in good taste, but not for public relations pur- 


poses. It is to be located adjacent to the present 
Machine Accounting Section. 

At the outset of the study all supervisors in the areas 
to be affected by the computer operation were 
informed of the purposes and objectives of the study 
and asked to give their assistance and wholehearted 
cooperation. Director Horton announced that no 
personnel would be terminated with the advent of a 
computer, and that the process of attrition would be 
relied upon to accommodate the employment needs 
of personnel displaced by the computer. 

Thus it is that the Michigan agency, taking ad- 
vantage of the latest advances in the technology of 
data processing, looks forward with confidence to 
more efficient and more economical operations with 
sufficient flexibility to accommodate the expanding 
needs of the future. 


Neekiné Solution to Rural Manpower Problems 


By MRS. HELEN JAMES 


Manager, Experimental Rural Area Program - 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


Y RAINGER COUNTY, Tenn. is divided into two 
parts—this side of the mountain, and the other 
side of the mountain, as the two sections are com- 
monly referred to. This mountain is crossed by only 
two roads, and these at opposite ends of the county. 
Che Experimental Office is located in Rutledge, 
the county seat of 800 population, and the major town 
in the county. Since many of the people on the other 
side come to this town only once or twice a year to pay 
taxes, and possibly to buy automobile licenses, it was 
decided to go to the people in their own communities 
for the purpose of gathering area-wide manpower 
information through application taking, testing, and 
counseling. 

Ten communities in the county were visited where 
the school lunchrooms were used as offices. The 
people came in droves in response to notices that the 
crews would be there at stated times. They came in 
shiny cars, old cars that appeared to be drawing their 
last breath, trucks, and on foot, depending on the 
employment status of the owner—whether he was a 
worker commuting up to 75 miles one way out of the 
county, a poor farmer, underemployed worker, or un- 
employed. They came from the nice homes of those 
who had jobs outside of the county, and from shacks 
perched on the side of the mountain, which look like 
a strong wind might blow them away. All were 
united in a common purpose—to help get a factory 
for their county where the people could work, so the 
young people would not have to leave home to find 
jobs and members of families become separated, so 
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they could have at least an equal chance with their 
more prosperous neighbors. 

The whole family came, including grandma and 
grandpa, and the newest baby who was fed on the 
spot in the old fashioned way. Mama and papa took 
turns holding the baby while the other filled out the 
application. If there was no close neighbor to keep 
the baby, mama appeared with him to take the GATB, 
and on more than one occasion a weary interviewer 
held the baby for 2% hours while mama took the test. 
Old men and women in their eighties came because 
they wanted to “help the project.” 

Applications, tests, and counseling operations were 
conducted by crews during the day, at night, and on 
Saturday to accommodate the people who were work- 
ing out of the county, or were too busy in the crops 
to come during the day. Meals of the Employment 
Service workers were picnics in a roadside park, or 
in a school house, since there were no eating establish- 
ments, and the only food supply available was the 
country store where flies swarmed in abundance. The 
picnic basket became part of the regular equipment 
carried by the crew. 

Many of the applicants who appeared had never 
been in an employment office, had never filled out an 
application or taken an aptitude test. They had never 
heard of a guidance program, test patterns, had never 
received any counseling of any kind, since there is none 
in the county. Many had received what little educa- 
tion they had in a one-room school—there are still 
nine in the county. Many had never had an oppor- 
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tunity to talk over their problems with anyone who 
would listen. 

The time of reporting was very elastic. A person 
scheduled for a GATB might report 2 hours late, but 
when one realized that that person had walked 4 
miles in the hot sun in the hope of getting a job, she 
was not turned away, even though it meant great 
inconvenience to the working crew. 

Many of the physically handicapped seemed un- 
aware that they had a disability that might prevent 
them from getting a job. They had accepted their 
condition with a quiet stoicism, and hadn’t realized 
that anything might be done, since they had never 
heard of Vocational Rehabilitation. The only ones 
receiving rehabilitation services in the county pre- 
viously were obvious cases in the high school, and 
those referred by the Welfare Department. Two 
brothers, crippled by polio, appeared together; also 
two brothers who were almost deaf, one so badly 
affected that he was unable to talk plainly, all victims 
of childhood diseases and neglect. All were accepted 
by the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
helped. 

Many of the people had never been in a factory 
and had no idea of the jobs found there. All they 
knew was the name of an establishment because some 
friend or relative worked there. 

The word “hobby” had to be explained patiently 
to the people and, when they finally understood it’s 
meaning, many stated they were too busy working in 
the “‘guarden” or the fields making a living to have a 
hobby. The leisure-time activities were fishing, hunt- 
ing, baseball, and needlework. Social activity is 
limited to Home Demonstration Club work in some 
communities, a few community club meetings, church 
work, and visiting. 

Many of the applicants appeared far older than 
their years because of the hard work in the fields, 
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Testing at the Experimental Office 
in Rutledge. 


and many women.listed as work experience their work 
in the fields or “handing off terbaccer” for a neighbor. 

The working conditions in the communities ranged 
from hot to cold for the crews, depending on whether 
they were working in a hot schoolroom in July, or by 
a pot-bellied stove in the winter—only the two high 
schools have central heating. We agreed with one old 
man who struggled with the finger dexterity test on a 
hot July night when he suddenly stopped in the midst 
of the test and said, ‘““My, this shore does git ye hot.” 

After application taking, testing, and counseling 
were completed in the 10 communities, the local office 
was opened in the county seat of Rutledge and an 
effort made to place these people somewhere, or find 
a solution to their problems. 

Many problems presented themselves immediately 
first, where to get them a job since no factory had 
materialized. There was only one small factory in 
the county employing at its peak season 44 workers 
and having practically no turnover. Approximately 
300 people were employed in the county in service sta- 
tions, truck stops, general stores, in jobs paying as little 
as 25 cents an hour, and these helped make up the 
large number of underemployed. There was not 
much possibility of placement there for the hundreds 
of unemployed workers. 

Two local offices nearby were contacted and 
arrangements made to place some of the people with 
employers who preferred rural workers, because as 
some stated, they were “dependable workers, not 
afraid of work.” 

The problem of communication presented itself, 
since no newspaper is published in the county, there 
is no radio station, and few applicants have telephones 
and have to depend on a kind neighbor, the local 
druggist, or the country storekeeper as far as 5 miles 
away for a message. If the neighbor was busy in the 
crop it might be night or even the next day before 
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Two handicapped applicants and Rosa 
(mentioned in the article) fill out ap- 
plications at Thorn Hill School. 


the applicant got the message. His coming to the 
office might depend on many things—whether he had 
transportation, and if not, when the neighbor could 
bring him, the state of his crops or those of the neigh- 
bor, the weather, or the rural roads. The town where 
he can work, if he has no car, will necessarily be 
limited to the town where his neighbor, with whom 
he will ride, works, unless he wants to move. 

Placements may not be large in number, but each 
tells a story of real need and gratitude for the special 
efforts made to get him a job. There was the 45-year- 
old man who drove miles “across the mountain” to 
thank the person who placed him in a job as janitor 
on the night shift of a factory at a minimum wage. 
One poor woman of 49, who looked 60, was trying to 
maintain a home and kee p a daughter, afflicted with 
epilepsy, in school on $50 welfare. She was willing 
to walk 3 miles in the hot sun to apply for work so 
she could pay off her doctor bills. She was placed in 

home as housekeeper where she could take her 
daughter, and where she was badly needed. 

Rosa, graduated from grammar school at age 17, 
wanted so badly to go on to high school, although no 
member of her family had ever been. She had stayed 
out of school time after time to work in the fields to 
help her parents who were tenant farmers. She was 
placed in a home for the summer as a maid to obtain 
money for school in the fall. High school graduates 
were grateful for the chance to commute 50 miles one 
way to start work as trainees in a factory at a minimum 
wage, so they could live at home and work. 

The timid applicants with patient hope on their faces 
need help and encouragement in applying for jobs, 
especially those “across the mountain,” and they are 
he ones who need work most desperately. One drove 
ip in response to a call that the country merchant had 
lelivered after driving a few miles into the hills. Her 
ather brought her to the door in an old truck that 
ippeared to be held together with baling wire and 
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Her first words were “Please, could I wait to 
report to the job after I help Pa in his terbaccer, he 


string. 


needs me so bad.” She was made to realize that the 
job might not wait, and “Pa” could probably get a 
neighbor to help him. 

There is a real need for a counselor with an “under- 
standing heart” to- work with these people and help 
them with their needs and problems. If there are not 
jobs available, the applicant needs help in deciding 
what kind of job he is capable of handling, where to 
apply. This is vital to him because he knows so little 
about jobs, and does not have money to travel aim- 
lessly from town to town, or employer to employer. 
The counselor must be able to speak the language of 
the people, and understand them when they talk about 
“maters” and “taters,” their “youngens,” and their 
most precious commodity—the yearly “terbaccer 
patch’’—grown in many instances on the only tillable 
soil on a rocky hillside farm, which may keep them 
from starvation until they find a job. 

The answer is not to move them out of the area on a 
wholesale basis. The great majority are not educated 
to city life or customs and they would help create worse 
slum areas. Those who could and should move need 
our counseling and direction as to the most likely area 
in which they can use their talents. There are, of 
course, a limited number who possess work qualifica- 
tions and potentials of such character that they would 
be equipped to compete in the job market of any area. 
They, too, need our counseling in order that they fully 
understand their potential and know where best to try 
to use it, whether or not we are able to actually make 
these placements. 

The ideal solution to the problem would be the 
location of a factory in the county where the hun- 
dreds of people who commute out of the a may 
work, and have more time to spend with their fami- 
lies; where the hundreds of unemployed and underem- 
ployed may work so they may raise their standard of 
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living; where the young people, who have left home in 
alarming numbers, may work so they can remain with 
their families. An employer could greatly benefit 
by using this large source of good, dependable work- 
ers who possess skills and abilities equal to those else- 
where, but which many have never had a chance to 
use. In addition, every doctor, lawyer, druggist, serv- 
ice station operator, merchant, as well as the schools, 
churches, clinic, hospital, or library—in fact, every 
phase of commercial and professional service—would 
benefit and be better able to contribute more to the 





overall enrichment of community living in the area | °- 
cause of the resultant increased income. 

These situations are not peculiar to Grainger Cou .- 
ty. They exist in four other counties separated from 
Grainger only by an invisible line. The need there is 
just as great, possibly greater, for the same services 
and on and on in varying degrees over certain sections 
of the State, and the Nation, where rural areas and 
people exist. If the Employment Service doesn’t help 
them, who will? 


Testing, Counseling 
and the 
Experimental Rural Area Program 


By CLYDE J. HOUGH 
Manager, Experimental Rural Area Program Pilot Office, Phillips, Wis. 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE Price County office of the Wisconsin State Em- 

ployment Service, one of the four pilot Experi- 
mental Rural Area Program offices in the Nation, 
opened in Phillips, Wis., July 20, 1959. This pro- 
gram, being conducted in cooperation with the 
Agriculture Extension Service, has five Employment 
Service objectives: 

1. To develop methods for more effectively pro- 
viding basic employment services to rural low-income 
and smaller labor surplus areas; 

2. To determine current and potential manpower 
resources of the area; 

3. To assist in evaluating the overall economic re- 
sources of the area; 

4. To conduct intensive job solicitation campaigns 
within and outside the area and to disseminate infor- 
mation on available job opportunities; and 

5. To assist in the development of a program for 
the economic adjustment of the area. 

The keystone to the entire program is a detailed 
manpower profile, and the backbone of the manpower 
profile is the testing and counseling service of the 
Employment Service. The regular ES application 
reveals learned skills, but skill potential can be de- 
termined only by the testing and counseling process. 
Thus, as many applicants as possible are asked to 
participate in taking the GENERAL AptiTruDE TEST 
Battery, the Interest Check List, or Kuder Preference 
Record, and a “bob-tailed” counseling interview. This 
‘“bob-tailed” counseling differs from the regular em- 
ployment service counseling in that it does not identify 
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the problern (which, in this case, is lack of job oppor- 
tunities locally) or form a plan of action. But it does 
give job direction to applicants for individual use in 
seeking employment opportunities, both within and 
outside the area, based on a combination of factors 
such as test interpretation, interest, mobility, and work 
experience. 

In order for the applicant to get maximum benefit 
from this- abbreviated counseling interview, we soon 
realized that speedy or quick rapport was necessary 
between the applicant and the counselor—the same 
rapport necessary in a regular counseling interview. 
However, limited time, coupled with the large num- 
ber of applicants participating in the program, does 
not permit several counseling interviews with each 
person to establish such rapport. We achieve the de- 
sired effect by having the same counselor, wherever 
possible, interview, test, and counsel an applicant. 


Interviewed on First Visit to Office 


On the applicant’s initial contact with our office, he 
is interviewed from his completed self-application card 
and supplementary questionnaire. During this inter- 
view, the project, including the vital role played by 
testing and counseling, is explained to the applicant. 
This explanation covers not only the contribution, on 
a community level, to the manpower profile, but also 
includes benefits to the individual. The applicant is 
then scheduled for a group GATB at a later date. 

After completing the GATB, applicants are sched- 
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Members of the local National Guard 
unit take the GATB during a drill 
night. 


uled for individual counseling interviews of the “bob- 
tailed” nature. By this time, usually the applicant’s 
third visit to our office, he knows and trusts the coun- 
sclor. He has talked to the same man on two pre- 
vious Office visits and is now most anxious to explore 
the whole new world of his individual interests and 
skill potential. 

One man, 38 years of age, married, with four chil- 
dren, who had his farm destroyed by fire, came into our 
office for help. When this man realized his skill po- 
tential, he decided to fulfill a desire he had always 
had of becoming an electrical engineer. He con- 
tacted the school of his choice and is now well on the 
way to obtaining this goal. 

One of the program’s biggest boosters is a local 
merchant. His son, just prior to his enlistment in one 
of the Armed Forces, participated in the manpower 
registration, including the GATB and counseling in- 
terview. During his counseling interview, this young 
man was able to identify his strong aptitude for and 
interest in electronics. After he went into the service, 
he wrote his parents, stating he took about 3 weeks of 
tests and the results were about the same as he found 
out through WSES—electronics. His parents, not 
realizing the psychological and other tests used in the 
Armed Forces, are now saying, “Our boy found out 
in 3 hours through WSES what it took the service 3 
weeks to find out.” 


Groups Are Interested, Too 


Groups, as well as individuals, have become inter- 
ested in this program—the Homemakers clubs, the 
Ladies of the Moose, youth groups, and even the local 
National Guard unit. Many of the testing sessions for 
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these organizations were performed at their lodge on 
a regular meeting night and ended with lunch and 
coffee for all. , 

Aside from being essential to the manpower pro- 
file, what benefits can be derived by communities from 
this testing and abbreviated counseling (and the proj- 
ect as a whole) in an area such as Price County? First 
of all the intangibles, such as renewed community 
spirit and awakened individual confidence, are dif- 
ficult to evaluate from a sociological and psychologi- 
cal viewpoint and impossible to justify directly on a 
budgetary workload item analysis. However, the fact 
remains, these same difficultly measured intangibles are 
of immense indirect value to the employment security 
program, the community, and the individual appli- 
cant. As examples, let us look at some of the specific 
results and reactions taking place here in Price County. 

Renewed community spirit is essential to a self- 
help program such as this. Price County, or com- 
munities within the county, as a direct or indirect re- 
sult of WSES participation in this pilot project, have 
engaged in the following activities. 

1. The County Industrial Development Council.— 
A county Industrial Development Committee existed 
on paper only when this project opened. This group 
was completely inactive and was made up of people 
who were not involved in industrial development on 
a local level. Asa result, these members did not com- 
prehend any of the immense problems in industrial 
development work, and had no understanding as to 
what to do or what goals might be set for such a 
county organization. 

In February 1960, the members of the four local 
industrial development corporations in the county met 
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with the Agriculture Extension and WSES staffs and 
they set up a County Industrial Development Council, 
comprised of one member of each of the local corpo- 
rations and three members of the County Board who 
were active in industrial development. This seven- 
man committee has replaced the old’ inactive County 
Industrial Committee. It is comprised of members 
who are active and interested in this work. As a re- 
sult, Price County is now presenting a unified approach 
to the whole field of industrial development. 

Rather than having four small communities acting 
without regard for one another in the mad scramble 
to attract industry and job opportunities, we now have 
a coordinated effort to promote an area (in this case 
a county) which is large enough to have something to 
offer in the fields of manpower, and natural and physi- 
cal resources. With the membership of the County 
Industrial Development Council being representative 
of local industrial development groups and the county 
governing body, communications at all levels have 
been greatly strengthened. All levels of the industrial 
development groups know what the other levels are 
doing. 

2. Adult Education and Vocational Training.—The 
‘“bob-tailed” counseling and the recording of peoples’ 
skills and skill potential for the manpower profile, 
graphically illustrated to both individuals and com- 
munities the manpower strengths and weaknesses of 
the entire area. This no doubt helped significantly in 
sparking the far-reaching adult education and voca- 
tional training program set up by the County Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Phillips, which is the county seat and geographi- 
cal center of the county, is some 75 to 80 miles from 
the nearest vocational school. Thus, very few people 
could avail themselves of these splendid educational 
facilities, even though they realized how badly they 
were needed. In their driving for self-improvement, 
the people of the county realized that the existing edu- 
cational facilities in the county, especially the high 
schools, could be used to answer their needs. A survey 
of interest in an adult education program has resulted 
in 375 adults registering for courses in a wide variety 
of fields such as auto mechanics, drafting, cabinet 
making, welding, bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, 
English, foreign languages, and sewing. ‘Thus, the 
people in this area, by utilizing existing facilities in 
order to hold down expenses, are preparing themselves 
for better job opportunities for either inside or outside 
the area. 

3. Essay Resource 


Contest on Development. 


One of the major groups of applicants in the county 


to be directly affected by the lack of local job op- 
portunities is the youth. Yet these young people, 
because of age and questionable maturity in the eyes 
of most adults, have had little or no chance to express 


their feelings and ideas regarding possible means of 


industrial development. 
WSES was successful in initiating a county-wide es- 
say contest, open to all high school juniors and seniors, 
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on Resource Development in Price County. The Ag- 
riculture Extension Service cooperated with us on this 
essay contest and they arranged for the county Ag- 
griculture Committee to donate $40 in prize money 
Eighteen essays were received, and they reflected many 
ideas and gripes, strengths and we aknesses, which in 
many cases had not been obvious before to the adult 
leaders. To protect the authors, we turned unidenti- 
fied copies of these essays over to the local Industrial 
Development Corporations in the county and have 
heard many comments as to the good thought and 
ideas they contain. And the youths themselves, by 
putting their thoughts down on paper, have become 
much more involved in their respective communities’ 
wellbeing. 

4. The Youth E m ployment Service.—One group of 
youths in Park Falls, the largest city in Price County 
population just under 3,000) , was stimulated by adult 
efforts in this program to wonder what they could con- 
tribute to their community. They came to WSES and 
asked our help in setting up a Youth Employment 
Service—a service by teenagers for teenagers under 
WSES supervision. The Chamber of Commerce gave 
them office space and a phone,.and they began op- 
erations on June 14, 1960. Over 100 applications 
of young people 12 years of age and over are on file, 
and approximately 45 job orders have been filled to 
date. These jobs include painting, resort work, caddy- 
ing, cutting grass, domestic work, labor, announcing 
at a stock car race, and decorating a float for a parade. 


Motel Owner Uses the Service 


A motel owner, hearing of this group of young peo- 
ple, instituted a new service at his motel—cleaning 
all the windows of the cars at the motel before the 
guests were ready to start their day’s journey—filling 
his employee needs through the Youth Employment 
Service. A private boys’ camp owner found a fishing 
teacher who was of the approximate age of his 
campers through the Youth Employment Service. 
This youth project has helped greatly the economic 
condition of the young people in the area, besides 
giving them and the community a much better under-: 
standing of WSES. We are confident these youths 
will utilize WSES facilities in the future when they 
are ready to enter the adult labor market. 

The testing and “bob-tailed’ counseling service pro- 
vided on a mass scale for this type of program has been 
compared to vocational rehabilitation. In vocational 
rehabilitation, an individual, who very often is on some 
form of public ‘relief, is, through vocational training, 
medical care, or a combination of several preparatory 
steps, rehabilitated through his own initiative into an 
employed, tax-paying citizen of acommunity. In the 
Experimental Rural Area Program, communities 
which are underdeveloped and require State aids to 
meet their necessary responsibilities, are given, through 
this self-help program, the opportunity for economic 


growth to and beyond the point of paying their own 


way. 
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Harrisburg local office staff reviews current monthly plans in the 
Pennsylvania Almanac. Left to right: Russell A. Cox, ES 
supervisor; Robert Wendell, ERR; and Joseph F. Buggy, local 
office manager. 


N PENNSYLVANIA, we have adopted a method to 

guide our field offices concerning certain activities 
on a month-to-month basis. Our plan also provides 
managers and other, field office staff with a stand- 
ardized approach to recording notes, plans, and actions 
which are essential to good field office operations. It 
is the Pennsylvania Almanac—A ‘Time Table of 
Local Office Activity. 

The Pennsylvania Almanac, patterned after a pub- 
lication developed by the Ohio State Employment 
Service, entitled “A Time Table for Job Develop- 
ment,” came into existence during 1956. The first 
edition of the Pennsylvania Almanac was designed to 
remind the field office manager and his staff of timing 
in relation to planning, carrying out planned tasks, 
and evaluating the results of operational performance. 
It provided information on a month-by-month cycle 
of high and low employment for certain industries and 
agricultural employers. 1t also recommended certain 
actions that might be taken for counseling, the youth 
program, organization and management, employer and 
public relations, as well as a variety of other functions 
performed in local offices. 

Prior to publication, and for developmental pur- 
poses, a statistical study was undertaken at the admin- 
istrative leve] involving tabulation of unemployment 


own: | compensation records and reports for the years 1947 


to 1954. Based on a three-digit industrial classifica- 
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A Timetable 
Oi Local Oifice 


Activities 


By BERNARD V. KELLY 

Head, -Organization and Management 
Placement Services Division 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


tion breakdown, this 8-year period of experience pro- 
vided us with peak and low levels of employment for 
inclusion in the almanac. To determine other subjects 
to be highlighted in the almanac a field office survey 
was conducted. The recommendations and the major 
program areas of planning, carrying out plans, and 
evaluation together indicated the type of informa- 
tion we finally reproduced. 

For each subject which we intended to accentuate, 
we explained our objectives to various program super- 
visors at central headquarters and had them contribute 
timely advice based on the experience they had gained 
over the years with their own programs. All instruc- 
tions and recommendations were expressed as clearly 
as possible to assure a uniform interpretation of the 
various action recommendations. Finally, our staff 
artists created an illustrated cover depicting various 
types of jobs, in addition to special field office services 
and functions. Each month the almanac was pro- 
fusely illustrated, carrying out the seasonality theme. 
To our delight, it became an instant success. 

Since the conception of the original edition, the 
Pennsylvania Almanac has changed progressively. 
Originally it was assembled with an irremovable spiral 
binder; now it is published in looseleaf form. This 
change has permitted more flexibility in use. Subject 
emphasis has increased and there have been changes in 
the general format. 
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Sample pages from the Pennsylvania Almanac. 


The Pennsylvania Almanac covers three phases of 
operations : 

1. Planning ahead—the arrangement of steps lead- 
ing to a chosen objective, so as to provoke more thought 
and effective preparation of personnel and material. 

2. Carrying out planned tasks—putting into opera- 
tion the plans that have been made; carrying out 
actively and effectively the scheduled activities keep- 
ing the community employers, applicants, and the 
general public informed and aware of the activities 
and opportunities afforded by the office and the 
Service. 

3. Review and followup—Every successful manager 
continually studies the results of each program or 
activity and seeks to improve the effectiveness of his 
office. Review and evaluation are the first steps to 
find the strong and weak points of the method of 
operation. Followup includes remedial action, in- 
creasing the teamwork and effectiveness of the staff 
through training, reassignment, replanning, or other 
means. 

As a supplement, specially designed pages , have 
been added for each month. ‘These are used by field 
office management and staff whenever they feel that 
certain actions should be documented and carried 
out during a particular month. By recording this 
information by months or under specific dates, these 
data serve as a reminder that certain actions are to 
be carried out during the time indicated. Each of 
these pages is captioned with the following headings: 
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Action to be Taken, When, 
Evaluation. 

Based on growth and need, the almanac has grad 
ually been transformed from an information remind 
to a convenient planning vehicle. Ever more reveal! 
ing, when properly used, it is the basic managemen 
tool for planning, control, and followup of field offic 
objectives. 

This year for the first time, the field office managers 
prepared the Plan of Action on the specially designed 
pages. These are inserted under the various months 
during which designated actions are scheduled to b: 
carried out. The format for the Plan of Action has 
been altered to take advantage of the almanac’s chron- 
ological composition and preprinted form pages. We 
did not stop there, however, since it was further rec- 
ommended that for handy reference, all budget 
planning and evaluation forms should be inserted in 
the almanac. This method also tends to effect a 
centralized managerial control over many office 
activities. 

Although our experience with the Plan of Action 
consolidated with the almanac has been somewhat 
limited, we do not hesitate to predict that sometime in 
the future the almanac will be the only instrument 
used to record all plans of action. 


Who, and Activit 


Improvement Goes On All the Time 


Reaction to the use of the almanac remains highly 
favorable, but we are constantly striving to improve 
the book. For example, during our field surveys we 
noted that some offices would take the general sugges- 
tions in the almanac too literally when, in fact, they 
should have investigated local industrial circumstances 
to determine if they applied or deviated. 

To resolve this type of problem, we set up special 
almanac pages termed “Seasonal Employment Trends” 
which field offices fully develop themselves. These 
indicate the seasonality factors for the particular 
industries represented in their own areas. When all 
of these trend sheets are finished—and it could con- 
ceivably take a year—they will be submitted to the 
State office. At that time the results will be compiled, 
analyzed, and reissued to the field as a more diversified 
and widely validated Industrial Seasonality Guide. 

We have determined that the long- and short-range 
plans which eventually wind up in the almanac con- 
sistently represent the combined thinking of all office 
personnel and not just one individual or selected 
group of individuals. This type of participation re- 
sults in each staff member contributing and under- 
standing the role he is to play to achieve office goals. 
Furthermore, the mere fact that an individual has 
participated in a project produces an incentive to 
personally want to attain the objective. 

The employer relations representatives tell us that 
the almanac has become an excellent device to help 
them plan timely visits to specific industries, especially 
when considering scheduling of minor market em- 
ployer visits. Because of the industrial seasonality 
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as sect of the almanac, many employer visits now have 
b. ome more meaningful in terms of higher order 
yi lds. Certain industries, while showing wide fluctua- 
tins in employment over a year, do not necessarily 
le.d themselves to a seasonality pattern. We have 
at empted to identify those industries which fall in 
ths group so that field offices will be able to distinguish 
the ones in their own areas and make promotional 
plins accordingly. 

(he almanac has been instrumental in the more 
effective scheduling of field office promotional tele- 
phone contacts, as well as more productive job de- 
velopment efforts. This statement is borne out by the 
any unsolicited testimonials we have received about 


the reliance placed in the almanac concerning these 
field office functions. 

We feel that the almanac has achieved a lasting 
effect in regard to stimulating better field office plan- 
ning. Moreover, it has provided the climate whereby 
the planning process has become informalized and 
more meaningful. Plans are written with a view to 
more realistic local probability for success and not for 
the sake of their literary quality or a desire to impress. 
It is our desire that the philosophy behind the almanac 
will create the atmosphere whereby planning and 
carrying out plans become automatic reactions and 
the need for written objectives will be minimized to 
special goals. 


ES-—School Program tor Business Students 


One Call Does St All 


By MRS. LOUISE G. GRIFFITH, Senior Manager, Syracuse Local Office 
New York State Division of Employment 
and EDWIN E. WEEKS, JR., City Supervisor, Business and Distributive Education 
Syracuse, N.Y, Public Schools 


HE pooling of resources of the Employment Serv- 

ice and the public schools for placing graduating 
seniors entering the labor market has long been a 
practice in Syracuse, N.Y. In August 1958, however, 
the City Supervisor of Business Education and Di- 
vision of Employment representatives met to discuss 
the placement of students registered in business edu- 
cation programs in the high schools of the City School 
District of Syracuse. These students were then being 
placed in part-time jobs in offices and stores by busi- 
ness teachers, school counselors, school secretaries, and 
through the office of the Business Education Super- 
visor. Not only were the job placement activities 
making great demands upon the supervisor’s time, but 
also, in his opinion, placement was not being done 
very effectively because of the many people involved. 
On a number of occasions, various business people 
had urged the Business Education Department to es- 
tablish an educational placement office. The Super- 
visor of Business Education felt, however, that this 
would be an unnecessary duplication of facilities avail- 
able through the Division of Employment. The idea 
of a joint venture was proposed to Dr. Paul A. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, who agreed that the job of 
the school is education, and that of the Employment 
Service is to place people in suitable employment. 
Thus, the Syracuse Schools Employment Service Affili- 
ated with the New York State Department of Labor’s 
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Division of Employment Service (known as SSES or 
Central Placement) was born. 

The new program was planned as an addition to 
the regular New York State Employment Service- 
School Program. The two organizations drew up a 
joint agreement to serve as a guide for conducting the 
experiment. The agreement included the follow- 
ing provisions: 

1. The placement office was to be located in the 
Board of Education building. 

2. One employment interviewer was to be assigned 
by the Division of Employment full time to this office. 
This interviewer would work under Division of Em- 
ployment policies and supervision, but would be re- 
sponsible also to the Supervisor of Business Education 
insofar as the education department policies were 
concerned. 

3. Two teacher coordinators from the schools’ 
Business Education Department would be assigned to 
coordinate the work-study experience of students and 
to work with the employment interviewer. 

In September 1958, a trained and professionally 
qualified employment interviewer was assigned by the 
NYSES to the Board of Education building. She was 
given her own office with two telephone extensions, 
one from the Employment Service switchboard and 
another from the Board of Education switchboard. 
The Business Education department appointed two 
coordinators, one in office occupations and the other 
in sales occupations. From there on it was a case of 
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poke 





the three appointees working as a team to launch this 
new venture successfully. 

First, the Employment Service representative and 
the two coordinators visited all six senior high school 
principals and guidance counselors to explain the pro- 


gram. It was in essence “We will provide placement 
service to al] senior and selected junior year students 
in business education programs who are interested in 
work-study employment on a part-time basis. In turn, 
job orders received by your school will be routed to 
the SSES office.” 

Understandably, the idea took some selling, because 
it required shifts in responsibilities and procedures on 
the part of employers and school personnel which had 
been built up over the years. The principals were 
sold, however, when they learned that their guidance 
counselors would be able to devote more time to edu- 
cational counseling and that the school offices would 
not be burdened with employer calls for student work- 
ers. In the main, school guidance counselors were 
glad to be relieved of employer contacts, especially 
when they were assured that their offices would con- 
tinue to participate in the selection and referral of 
students. 

Following the initial visits to the schools, schedules 
were arranged so that the Employment Service inter- 
viewer could revisit the schools, this time to take appli- 
cations from the boys and girls who desired employ- 
ment under the work-study plan. These applications 
were taken in business education classes to avoid loss 
of instructional time in other areas. 

Following the initial registration, appointments were 
made to administer proficiency tests in typewriting 
and shorthand to the business students, and to give the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BaTTERY when it seemed 
practical. Teacher comments were obtained regard- 
ing skills, abilities, characteristics, and traits of the 
individuals. School marks also were made available 
to the employment interviewer for discretionary use. 

At this point, two files were established. One con- 
tained applications of co-op work-study students, the 
other, applications of those senior office and sales 
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Discussing Syracuse Schools—Employment 
Service Program are, left to right: Mrs. 
Mildred Yuska, secretary to co-author 
Edwin H. Weeks, Jr., and Mrs. Hannah 
Joseph, teacher and coordinator, Office 
Occupations, of the city school system; 
Mrs. Ruth Buck, employment inter- 
viewer, NYSES; and Joseph Fanella, 
teacher and coordinator, Retailing Oc- 
cupations, of the school system. 


students who were not interested in part-time work 
but would be available for full-time employment upon 
graduation. 

In the meantime, job openings were beginning to 
filter into the SSES office from schoo] counselors, busi- 
ness teachers, the local NYSES office, and the two 
coordinators who by this time were out in the field 
calling on prospective employers. A bright green 
flier publicizing the “One Call Does It All’ idea had 
been prepared and mailed to the Employment Serv- 
ice’s entire mailing list of nearly 5,000 employers. 
This bit of promotion, together with two newspaper 
stories, brought in still more job openings. 


Referral System 


A system for referrals had been worked out. From 
the active application file, considering test results, 
personal interview, and teachers’ appraisals, the em- 
ployment interviewer would select two or three possible 
candidates for a given job. She would call the guid- 
ance counselor, describe the job briefly, and mention 
the names of the students she had selected as qualified 
for the opening. The counselor then informed the 
interviewer whether the student’s school studies and 
behavior would permit the school to recommend him 
for part-time employment. When the school counselor 
approved the referral, she issued a referral card to the 
student and gave instructions for reporting to the 
employer. 

This method has worked well. First, it removes the 
danger of referral of students whose academic work 
is below standard. Second, it utilizes the school 
counselor’s services in the placement process. 

The “One Call Does It All” motto stemmed from 
experience. Previously, employers of high school stu- 
dents might have to telephone several high schools to 
locate part- or full-time workers and might find it 
necessary to talk to a number of persons at each loca- 
tion. The SSES office has provided a central point 
for all job orders and referrals of boys and girls in 
Syracuse schools enrolled in business education pro- 
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William Kublick, employment _ inter- 
viewer, left, and Ward R. Drais, senior 
employment interviewer, NYSES, ad- 
minister a proficiency test to a group 
of business education students. 


crams. When an employer states a preference for a 
student from a particular school, someone from that 
school will be referred, provided, of course} that a 
qualified student is available. ‘The students, too, 
profit by having available to them a larger choice of 
job openings than could be expected from openings 
available to only one school. 

There are still other advantages: 

|. The program has prevented some school drop- 
outs by students in financial need. 

2. Counseling of students has shown them the im- 
portance of further education and skill development 
for success on the job. 

3. Experience has brought practical meaning to the 
various subjects being studied in school. 

}. Students have the opportunity to gain experience 
in applying for jobs, and being interviewed and coun- 
scled by someone other than a teacher or a school 
counselor before they approach an employer. 

5. The program has reduced turnover of beginning 
employees for area business establishments. 

6. It has decreased training costs of new employees 
for participating employers, since many part-time 
seniors stay on as full-time employees after graduation. 

7. It has insured employers that they are hiring 
young people legally, with working papers, during 
hours within the limitations of the State labor laws. 

8. Perhaps most important of all, this program 
effectively bridges the gap between the school and the 
job. 

What have the results been statistically? In 2 years 
of operations, we feel that the results are sufficiently 
good to expand the program. The table in the next 
column shows what has happened so far. 

Of the 244 students placed in 1958-59, 198 were 
co-op work-study students who received classroom 
credit for their hours of employment. These 198 
earned $49,536—an average of $250 per student. 

The work of the coordinators has been of great 
value in the program by developing job openings, in 
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Number of 





Number r Number 
students | Number tested oF 
asia counseled placed 
registered 
1958-59 1, 043 235 | 250 244 
| 22 GATB 
| 228 Pro- 
ficiency 
*1959-—60 982 |. 377 | 623 268 
| 25 GATB 
598 Pro- 
| ficiency 


* Estimate based on 10 months’ actual experience. 


followup on placement with employers, and by liaison 
between the SSES and the individual schools. 

Greatly pleased with the first 2 years’ program, the 
superintendent of schools has expressed the hope that 
the day will come when placement of all school stu- 
dents (dropouts, work-study, part-time, and full-time) 
will be made from the SSES Office. 

Working toward that goal, students from the Syra- 
cuse Central Technical High School will be included 
starting in September 1960. In addition, all drop- 
outs from the senior high schools will be routed to the 
Employment Service interviewer. The dropout pro- 
gram in itself will involve a great deal of counseling, 
and GATB testing, which has not been necessary to a 
large extent with business students. Further expan- 
sion will be in the direction of placement of all seniors, 
in courses other than business and technical education, 
who desire employment. In the meantime, a program 
with the schools is continuing in the main office of the 
NYSES. 

Employers have enthusiastically endorsed the “One 
Call Does It All” concept, as evidenced by an increas- 
ing number of job openings. It is felt that this pro- 
gram is one which any metropolitan area should 
seriously consider, for the overall community benefits 
have been well demonstrated in the Syracuse 
experiment. 
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The EPH Program in St. Louis 


By CHARLES G. 


DeLARGY 


St. Louis Metropolitan Manager 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


N THIS brief history of the St. Louis employment 
of the physically handicapped program, we won't 
attempt to evoke the atmosphere in which each phase 
of the work was accomplished. Nor will we confine 
ourselves to the tedium of a date, place, and person 
account. Rather we will try to bring the historical 
perspective of the program into focus by recording, 
as simply and accurately as we can, some of the major 
highlights of this work in order that you may see the 
“rib structure” upon which the program was built. 

The EPH program in somewhat the same concept 
as we know it today might well be “pegged” to Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, at about the time when the St. Louis office 
of the Missouri Compensation Commission moved to a 
downtown location and the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service was brought up to a size which was some- 
what compatible with the needs of the community. 

At that time, the veterans employment representa- 
tive for the Employment Service enlisted the coopera- 
tion and assistance of all local veterans organizations, 
and together they perfected a close working arrange- 
ment which was geared to finding jobs for the veterans 
of World War I. Almost immediately, it became obvi- 
ous to all concerned that the greatest need for employ- 
ment was among the disabled veterans. This respon- 
sibility was not shirked, nor was job scarcity used as 
an alibi for complacency. Instead, all veterans in busi- 
ness and industry, and others of good will, were 
enlisted or prodded into becoming “silent partners” 
in this worthwhile work. 

Thus, jobs for disa’sled veterans, and other qualified 
physically nancicoppe d persons, became the driving 
force behind this dedicated group of men during the 
pre-World War II years from 1939 to 1942. A con- 


At an EPH Committee ceremony, May 
1959, left to right: Charles G. De- 
Largy, metropolitan manager, Missouri 
Division of Employment Security; Col. 
John J. Griffin, chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee; Jerome F. Duggan, 
chairman of the Greater St. Louis EPH 
Committee; and Vincent P. Hippolitus, 
director of Field Operctions, President's 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, Washington, 
D.C. 
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siderable background of actual job information, which 
was applicable to all physically handicapped job seek- 
ers, was built up by every means available, including 
trial and error. Every successful placement opened 
the way for another. Ina small way, hope, or in some 
cases despair, was being transformed into accomplish- 
ment. This group became the Veterans Advisory 
Council and was of immeasurable value during the war 
years and after. 

In January 1942, it became evident that the harsh 
realities of World War II were dictating the vital 
necessity for utilizing all available manpower in the 
all-out effort for victory. The Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service had become the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice. The tremendous job of registering the skills of 
all workers with the USES, in order to establish proper 
job priorities and controls for the entire work force, 
was powered with urgency since it was considered a 
necessary step toward the formal establishment of a 
War Manpower Commission office in St. Louis in 
October 1942. Full utilization of every skill was 
spelled out in no uncertain terms and called for full 
and complete utilization of the skills of women, the 
physically handicapped, and all minority groups. 

The dual objectives in the utilization program were 
to be able to properly channel manpower skills 
wherever needed and thus insure that (1) mushroom- 
ing war plants and their suppliers would be fully 
manned, while (2) at the same time releasing an ever 
increasing flow of men into the Armed Forces. This 
work was coordinated with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and included a close working arrangement be- 
tween the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission which in turn involved committees 
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This three-panel display was donated to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation by a large St. Louis employer who also arranged for 
prime, downtown window space to insure proper exposure. 


or representation from virtually every facet of com- 
munity life. To simplify this working arrangement 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County, the 39 Selective 
Service Boards had formed zn Association. 

Through these various agencies responsible for war 
manpower utilization and from the Association of 
Selective Service Boards, both industry and the pros- 
pective draftees were made aware of the war man- 
power needs of the area and the Nation. It was this 
two-way pressure, brought about by wartime necessity, 
that opened the way for a community-wide EPH pro- 
gram which could and did command broad com- 
munity understanding and respect. 

As an adjunct to this effort, and based upon the 
recognized needs of industry, Dr. William H. Stead, 
Dean of the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Washington University, who for several years 
had served as Chairman of the Employment Service 
Advisory Committee, headed a “job study’ group 
whose purpose it was to study various types of jobs to 
determine actual physical requirements of each job 
type. Dr. Stead was ably assisted by many of the job 
analysts who had worked on the original Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

The study substantiated the contention of these 
men that not only could physically handicapped per- 
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sons work on a wide variety of jobs—but, on many 
jobs, they were actually more efficient than their non- 
handicapped coworkers. The war furnished the need 
for hiring the handicapped; this study provided addi- 
tional specific know-how and impetus for the EPH 
program. The job success of the physically handi- 
capped in St. Louis plants exceeded expectations. As 
one of dozens of examples, O. L. Allman, who was then 
the personnel manager of the St. Louis plant of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, recounts how the use of 
deaf employees in the noisy sections of the plant was 
actually a boon to production. 

Later in the war, “job dilution” provided many 
additional employment opportunities for physically 
handicapped workers. Since job dilution is merely 
breaking a highly skilled job down into a series of rela- 
tively simple, easily learned tasks, it was thus possible to 
utilize those with little experience and/or a physical 
handicap without in any way impairing the efficiency 
of our war production program. This work was done 
through War Production and War Manpower confer- 
ences in training sessions called “Employer Institutes.” 
At these Institutes employers were taught how to effect 
job dilution activities in their several plants through 
accelerated training in job analysis and, to an extent, 
in job evaluation principles and procedures. 
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By 1944, the worth of the physically handicapped 
worker was well established in area war plants. The 
rash of wartime activity, with myriad committees meet- 
ing almost ’round the clock had one unlooked for re- 
sult. It had brought together virtually all of the 
leaders and key employers of the community, on 
one committee or another. They not only had 
learned how to work together but they enjoyed work- 
ing together to get things done. These men and 
women knew about physically handicapped workers; 
no longer was it a matter of being afraid of the un- 
known. The stage was set for the accomplishments 
during the latter part of the war and, we might add, 
the postwar EPH program. 

Col. John J. Griffin, who was chairman of the 
Associated Selective Service Boards of the city and 
county, was named to succeed Dr. Stead as chairman 
of the ES Advisory Committee in October 1944. This 
ES Advisory Committee had long been concerned with 
placing the physically handicapped, with ‘particular 
emphaysis on disabled veterans. 

Even in 1944, there was a growing number of dis- 
abled veterans being returned to civilian life. It was 
anticipated that the job of placing physically handi- 
capped veterans would become far greater as the war 
continued—and, if the war should end suddenly, there 
was the fear that the community could not meet the 
needs of the veterans (particularly those who were dis- 
abled) without additional facilities. Detailed, work- 
able plans must be started immediately. Thus was 
born the idea for an “Information and Referral Cen- 
ter for Veterans and War Workers,” known locally as 
the Veterans Service Center, which was to work with 
and through all operating civic and government agen- 
cies in handling manpower readjustment problems. 
The Social Planning Council of the city of St. Louis 
was called in and plans for joint financing by the War 
Chest and the city of St. Louis were worked out. 
From well before VE Day to November 12, 1947, when 
it was closed, the Veterans Service Center served the 
community well, and was described by General Erskine 
as the finest in America. 


Still A Community Program 


The postwar work of the St. Louis EPH Commit- 
tee, as during the war years, is largely the result of 
teamwork. Col. Griffin, now chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee for Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and a regional member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, was chairman of the Greater St. 
Louis EPH Committee from its inception to May 
26, 1959. All of the 89 participating organizations, 
groups, and agencies on the committee are continually 
reminded that, although intensive publicity is given 
the designated NEPH Week, every other week of the 
year is just as important to the handicapped worker 
seeking a job, and that they must keep alert at all times 
to accomplish the desired result. 
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Many units of the committee are broad groupin: s 
which may, and often do, include an entire field «f 
community activity. For example, for working puy- 
poses, churches must be subdivided into at least major 
control groups of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
faiths. Great emphasis and meaning has been given 
to the physically handicapped program by _ these 
major church groups. 

The church group, however, is but one example of 
active participation. Through business and _ trace 
groups (Associated Industries of Missouri, Chamber 
of Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis, Council of 
Trade Association Executives of St. Louis, the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis, and many others) , employers 
of the St. Louis area are constantly learning more 
about the handicapped worker program. 

Through resolutions, television programs, and their 
own publications, labor unions, which include an 
estimated 40 percent of area employees, have de- 
tailed the position of organized labor to their mem- 
bership and to the public in strong, positive terms. 

Other groups within the committee function along 
similar lines. All veterans organizations cooperate 
fully in the program. The Veterans Administration 
is a “work horse” in the program, as is the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation agency, and the State Bureau 
for the Blind. The Bar Association, universities, and 
business, professional, and service clubs have all made 
valuable and active contributions. The U.S. Civil 
Service Commission’s Ninth Region has an aggressive 
program for promoting jobs for the physically handi- 
capped. The Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center (USAF) stresses the worth of the physically 
handicapped with an in-plant program during NEPH 
Week. The Masonic Free Employment Bureau works 
through members of the 64 Masonic lodges in the city 
and county. Cases of general cooperation are as many 
and varied as the membership of the committee. 

The press, radio, and TV have publicized the ac- 
complishments of the physically handicapped. Theirs 
has been the positive approach, with major emphasis 
on accomplishment rather than handicap. 


Some Firms Hire Only Handicapped Workers 


In St. Louis there is a growing list of firms hiring 
only the physically handicapped at prevailing wages. 
These include: The Necktie Workers Organization of 
Wellston, Opportunity, Inc., the Hal Mar Office Serv- 
ice Company, Industrial Employment for the Handi- 
capped, and Goodwill Industries. We are very proud 
of the fact that, locally, Goodwill Industries has an 
aggressive organization and a large volume of busi- 
ness, and that all employees are paid the prevailing 
wage. St. Louis also has its share of sheltered work- 
shops, where the pay is less, but the work is light. Some 
hire only the most severely handicapped, thus the 
necessity for “sheltered” employment. Others may in 
time “graduate” into the group paying the prevailing 
wage. 
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Medical Center, Schools, and Camps 


erhaps one of the greatest assets to the St. Louis 
EPH program is the fact that we happen to live in one 
of America’s great medical centers, and as a natural 
consequence we have some exceptionally fine schools 
for the physically handicapped which are known and 
recognized for the high quality of their work through- 
oui the country. 

\s a further aid in assisting our handicapped chil- 
dren to grow into well rounded adult life, the various 
United Fund agencies of the area made it possible for 
more than 500 handicapped children to attend summer 


camp during July and August 1960. In all except 
three camps, the handicapped and the nonhandicapped 
children attended together. In Sherwood Forest 
Handicamp, an equal number of deaf and normal 
children live in each cottage. 

The EPH Committee and the community are deeply 
indebted to the medical profession, the schools, and 
the camps for the work they are doing for the phys- 
ically handicapped. In the life of a handicapped 
person, selective job placement is part of the answer— 
but only part of the answer, if we would do a complete 


job. 


_A Helping _ = 


By RICHARD HAM 


Executive Director 


Nevada Employment Security Department 


MERICA’S crime rate continues to mushroom 
year by year, with a corresponding increase in 
the number of those sent to prison. All across the Na- 
tion, prisons are swollen almost to the breaking point. 
Officials face a tremendous task even in keeping 
convicts in proper custody, as witness the recent wave 
of riots which resulted in deaths, injuries, and millions 
of dollars in damage. But perhaps a greater challenge 
than keeping a tight rein of control over the convict 
population of our country is preparing them for their 
return to the “outside.” 

Apparently this is a challenge tossed aside by most 
of the public. They seem to forget men and women 
once they enter prison. The feeling seems to be: 
“They committed a crime—let them pay for it. We 
don’t owe them anything.” 

Under certain conditions there would be nothing 
wrong with this negative philosophy. There would 
be no need for worry if prisons kept inmates forever. 
But the stark fact is that 95 percent of those who are 
convicted will one day be released. Whether they re- 
turn to crime or become useful citizens depends largely 
on what happened to them while they were in custody. 

No one knows this better than Jack Fogliani, warden 
of the Nevada State Prison at Carson City. Appointed 
to his position in 1959, Warden Fogliani had inherited 
a decaying prison complex, constructed nearly 100 
years ago. ‘The squat sandstone prison was built in 
the early 1860’s to hold a maximum of 200 men. In 
April 1959, the Nevada prison population was 401; 
since then it has grown steadily, reaching 469 in June 
of this year. 

Like other wardens in the United States, Warden 
Fogliani has several duties, equal in many ways to 
those of a city manager. But he feels his most import- 
ant job is seeing that the prison returns inmates better 
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than when they were received—prepared to take a 
place in society as useful members. But, lack of 
physical facilities and overcrowded conditions made 
rehabilitation a tremiendous challenge. 

In trying to reach this goal the warden has the help 
of the Nevada Employment Security Department. 
Help is in the form of a recently started pilot program 
of job development and counseling for inmates. 

The story behind this project started in early 1959, 
shortly after Governor Grant Sawyer took office in 
Carson City. He had long been vitally interested in 
the problems of the prison and the State’s other in- 
stitutions, and one of his first actions was to create 
a State Institutions Advisory Board to investigate con- 
ditions and make recommendations. A member of 
this board was the Executive Director of the Employ- 
ment Security Department. 

The investigation covered physical facilities, budget, 
personnel, religious service, food, recreational facili- 
ties, etc. 

The first step toward Employment Security’s 
becoming a part of the prison rehabilitation program, 
though no one suspected it at the time, came when 
Franklyn R. Coleman, counseling and special serv- 
ices officer for the Department’s central office in 
Carson City, was asked to probe the need for voca- 
tional training and guidance at the prison, which 
was practically nonexistent. 

Warden Fogliani, also a member of the Governor’s 
advisory board, offered full cooperation to the study. 

Absence of office space was the immediate problem 
encountered by Coleman. For interviews and tests, 
he was sometimes able to use the warden’s office. 
When that was busy, he moved to the identification 
room, cluttered with camera equipment, or to the 
prison lobby—hardly controlled conditions. 
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Frankiyn R. Coleman, Counseling 
and Special Services Officer of 
the Nevada Employment Secu- 
rity Department, holds a stop- 
watch as an inmate of the 
Nevada State Prison takes the 
apparatus section of the GATB. 
This room is the prison’s iden- 
tification lab, which Mr. Cole- 
man was forced to use because 
of lack of space. 


The initial move by Mr. Coleman was the prepara- 
tion of a questionnaire to be completed by inmates 
interested in receiving vocational guidance. Results 
were to be used as a guide in formulating the com- 
plete program. 

A random sample of inmates was taken, with each 
being interviewed to determine the need for training 
and guidance. Seventy percent were found to need 
guidance. Over half of these benefited from the 
GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT BaTTery. Fifty percent of 
the total needed psychological evaluation. On the 
basis of this testing result, it was recommended that a 
vocational rehabilitation program be initiated as soon 
as legislative action would make money and person- 
nel available. 

In the interim, we decided that the Employment 
Service would begin a program to assist as many in- 
mates as possible in preparing a vocational plan upon 
release. 

Our primary interest wasn’t rehabilitating prisoners, 
but preparing prospective workers for their re-entry 
into the Nevada labor market. This was a labor 
source which had never been properly developed. 

It was decided that only prisoners who were to be 
released in the near future would be immediately 
counseled. The more disturbed and those serving 
longer terms would be the problem of a prison psy- 
chologist. At that time there was no psychologist. 
There still isn’t, although Dr. Martin Levine of the 
State Health Departyaent attempts to fit visits to the 
prison into his crowded schedule. 

Thus Mr. Coleman, a veteran of 12 years’ service 
with the agency, began a new project, having as 
“clients” hardened men and women living within 
self-erected shells and bewildered people who had lost 
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hope. These were the people he was to prepare fot 
the Nevada labor market. 

In 3 months, devoting an average of 10 hours a 
week to the job, he interviewed 50 prisoners. Of 
these, 18 were given the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
3ATTERY. Many of the inmates proved to have aver- 
age or above average aptitude. 

Unfortunately, they had little opportunity to dis- 
play any aptitude. Lack of work opportunity keeps 
tO percent of the prison population idle, despite 
Warden Fogliani’s best efforts. 

Courts used to sentence criminals to terms at “hard 
labor,” as if this made the punishment more severe. 
Warder Fogliani feels differently. It is not hard work 
but the lack of activity that makes the prisoner a 
problem. It is idleness which breeds prison tension 
and riots. 

The test also revealed that many of the inmates 
turned to crime in the first place because they weren't 
equipped to hold jobs. A majority lacked sufficient 
education. (A survey showed that 70 percent had 
failed to finish high school and nearly half of those 
had not gone beyond the eighth grade.) Some had 
drifted into criminal ways because they lacked skills, 
and others were pushed to the other side of the law 
by personal problems. 

One of the.most challenging problems which Mr. 
Coleman encountered was a woman under 21, bitter, 
resentful, and hardened to life. She had not finished 
high school. Difficult to interview, she refused to 
cooperate and was uncommunicative. It was impos- 
sible to obtain any expression of interest or to relate 
to her past work experience. 

Although, little success seemed possible, the GATB 
was administered to her. 

“As she became involved in the test situation,’ 
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co nselor remembers, “she relaxed. The lines in her 
fac’ softened and she became very attractive.” 

[r. Coleman was not too surprised to find in scor- 
ing the test that her profile indicated all scores over 
120. He looked forward to the next interview, con- 
fid-nt that the subject was ready to make progress. 

ut in the next meeting, it was again difficult to 
obtain any expression that would be helpful. 

|\fforts were made to reassure her and to build her 
confidence by test score comparisons. This met with 
no success. She then demanded to know “what she 
was good for.” Mr. Coleman explained to her that 
it was necessary to have indications of interest in 
order to tell her anything, and that he was having 
a difficult time in communicating with her. The word 
“communicate” literally broke the dam. 

She said, “You have hit the nail on the head. I 
have never been able to talk to anyone, not even my 
parents.” After this statement, she broke into tears 
and continued to sob for some time. 

When she had finished this outburst, she was able to 
discuss the problem quite thoroughly. 
sequent interviews, she appeared cheerful, pleasant, 
and anxious to be around other people. She now is 
looking forward to her release in the near future and 
has a promise of employment in an office where her 
previous training will be used. Prison authorities were 
pleased with the change in her personality. 

In this case we met apparent success. Despite diffi- 
culties, it seems this girl is prepared to become a re- 
sponsible member of society. Only time will tell. 

The Department equaled this success in other cases, 
but in still others we were not so fortunate. As yet 


THE Tennessee agency has been cooperating on a program 
for ex-prisoners and parolees since 1952 and has placed 
863 men and women on jobs for which they had training 
and suitability. Some are office managers, business mana- 
gers, factory foremen, sales managers, and many hold other 
positions of importance. 


These former prison inmates were referred by Leo Selig- 
man, initiator of the program, who believes that a person 
placed on a job where he is satisfied will never return to 
crime, 

At the outset of this project, Mr. Seligman enlisted the 
aid of the then Memphis District Manager W. S. Ulhorn 
(now director of the Tennessee Department of Personnel) 
who interested the State administrator, who, in turn, asked 
all agency offices to join in the effort to place released pris- 
oners. Mr. Ulhborn mailed over 2,000 letters to Memphis 
business firms and industry to explain the plan and to ask 
for support. The response was so good that the project 
gained nationwide attention. 


In June 1958, through the efforts of agency personnel, 
Mr. Seligman, a former inmate of a German concentration 
camp, was the subject of a “This Is Your Life” telecast. His 
story, entitled “Leo Seligman’s Magnificent Obsession” by 
Allen Rankin, was featured in the September 1960 issue of 
the READER’S DIGEST. 


Mr. Seligman hopes to sell, personally, 5,000 copies of 
that issue of the DIGEST in Memphis and to use the profits 
to finance his rehabilitation programs. 


October 1960 


In two sub- 








An inmate of the Nevada State Prison at Carson City is inter- 
viewed abou? his progress in the vocational guidance program 
recently instituted by the Nevada Employment Security Depart- 
ment. At left is Warden Jack Fogliani and at right is Richard 
Ham, executive director of the Nevada agency. 


the program is too new to draw any concrete con- 
clusions. It is only when these people leave custody, 
take jobs, and stay on the job, without returning to 
crime, that we can be sure we are on the right trail. 

A sidelight to this endeavor was the opening up of 
a new field of employment for persons released from 
the State prison—the State of Nevada. Last Decem- 
ber, the State Personnel Advisory Board approved an 
amendment to the rules allowing Personnel Director 
Irvin Gartner to accept applications from persons on 
parole. The change had the support of Mr. 
Gartner. : 

State Parole and Probation Officer E. C. Cupit 
appeared before the Board to ask for the change, 
pointing to the program instituted by the prison and 
the Employment Security Department. 

“How can we expect private industry to hire these 
people when they are paroled, if the State won’t?” 
he asked. The Board went along with this reasoning. 

This single action has helped immensely. The 
State is the biggest employer in Carson City and many 
of the prison inmates, after spending time here, prefer 
to stay for a fresh start rather than to return to old, 
unpleasant surroundings. 

Eventually the rehabilitation program at the prison 
will probably include a team of test administrator, 
vocational counselor, and psychologist. Joining our 
Department will be the Department of Education, the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Nevada 
Welfare Department, and the Parole and Probation 
Departments. Some of these are already involved. 
Legislative action may make several changes. 

Whatever the eventual makeup of the rehabilita- 
tion system, we of the Nevada Employment Security 
Department are proud to have had a hand in its 
birth. 
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ES Relations 
With Organized Labor 


ABOR relations, in economics and government, are 
defined as the problems and solutions of prob- 
lems arising between workers and their employers. 
Union relations, in our usage, are the dealings between 
unions and the employment office in which we are 
mutually interested. ‘These relations reflect respect 
for the dignity of the individual. The type and degree 
of respect are what we make them. 

The economy of the Denver metropolitan area ex- 
panded rapidly during the fifties. ‘This presented so 
many problems to organized labor and the Colorado 
Department of Employment that both institutions 
tended to lose sight of the fact that many of these 
problems were mutual. As a consequence, minor mis- 
understandings arose, chiefly due to a lack of two-way 
communication. Newer unions were largely unfamil- 
iar with the services offered by the Department, while 
the larger established organizations looked upon the 
Department purely as an instrument to administer un- 
employment insurance. ‘To complicate matters the 
State Legislature made changes in the Employment 
Security Act. Union members and business repre- 
sentatives found it difficult to keep abreast of the 
various ramifications of these legislative enactments. 
In 1958, the Denver local office lost its principal con- 
tact with organized labor by the retirement of an em- 
ployment officer. 
the Electricians Union for 50 years as well as an em- 
All of 


these conditions contributed to the subsequent action. 


He had been an active member of 


ployee of the Denver local office for 25 years. 


Position Set Up in Local Office 


In February 1959, a full-time union relations repre- 
sentative position was set up in the Denver local office 
to encourage utilization of the office’s services by labor 
unions. ‘The necessity of the program seemed obvious. 
In Colorado, approximately 120,000 workers belonged 
to unions, 60,000 of them in Denver. The State had 
about 590 union locals with 233 in the Denver area. 

The program of the union relations representative 
was devised to develop working relationships with 
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By ALICE E. JAMES 
Union Relations Representative 
Colorado Department of Employment 





unions, to improve understanding, cooperation, and 
communications, and to assist in selection of workers 
for jobs. 

To prepare for such a venture, management selected 
an interviewer who had been with the Department for 
14 years and whose union background included such 
jobs in the labor movement as an officer of a local 
union, an executive board member of a State council 
of unions, a delegate to the central trades body, and 
reading clerk for the central body. In addition, the 
interviewer had an intense interest in the problems of 
union members. The Department of Employment 
trained him in office procedure, methods, policies of 
all phases of the employment service functions, and 
administration of the unemployment compensation 
function. 


Program Is Well Planned 


The union relations program was planned to operate 
on personal visits wherever possible and by mail con- 
tact to cover the complete directory of labor organiza- 
tions in the Denver area. All personal visits were 
arranged by telephone. Before the visit, application 
files were checked for information pertinent to the 
union, such as the number of applicants registered for 
work in the normal skills of the union. Placement 
interviewers were contacted and all information about 
the union was reviewed. 

During the first visit, the ES representative dis- 
cussed the various services of the Department of Em- 
ployment and asked questions about the local union 
so that employment service personnel might be in- 
Often, he was given 
a copy of the union’s working agreement with the em- 


formed of the union’s activities. 
ployers. Discussions of unemployment insurance and 
the administration of the compensation act were fre- 
quent. After each visit, a report was written and 
folders were prepared. Pertinent information was 
placed at the disposal of placement interviewers, the 
labor market analyst, and other members of the staff. 

As the visits to organized labor unions progressed, 
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vr at variations in the use of and needs for employ- 
mont services were noted because of wide variations 
in inion organizations. Many local unions cooperated 
with the Employment Service which used specific apti- 
tuce tests to assist in selection of apprentices. 


Good Cooperation 


\fany organizations cooperated in the validation of 
specific aptitude test batteries. The unions and the 
Department coordinated their efforts to obtain sufh- 
cient glaziers, electric motor repairmen, plasterers, and 
other skilled craftsmen. As new specific test batteries— 
such as linemen and painter-decorator—were issued, 
the Department of Employment notified interested 
unions that these tests were available. Some union 
organizations needed workers for their own offices. 
Others needed workers for the industrial establish- 
ments with which they had contracts. The type of 
worker needed varied from trainee to skilled crafts- 
man. 

A tendency on the part of union business agents 
to mistrust the ability of the Department personnel in 
selecting workers was evident. Since each union busi- 
ness representative was so vitally concerned about the 
“right person” for “his” employers, the Department 
personnel had an opportunity to improve union re- 
lations by acceptable referral performance. 

In one industry, there was a serious shortage of 
skilled craftsmen. After a conference with the busi- 
ness representatives of the local union, the interna- 
tional union was consulted. That union volunteered 
to place an item in its news organ which reaches over 
3 million readers. As the result of this news item, 
150 letters of inquiry were received from all parts 
of the country, including Alaska and 25 other States. 
Each letter was answered by the placement interview- 
ers concerned giving information on climate, recrea- 
tional facilities, housing, and other local advantages. 
Letters were received for 2 months, but the prolonged 
steel strike removed the need for the craftsmen at the 
time. However, a potential solution to a shortage oc- 
cupation remained. 

A member of the Denver local office participated 
in the yearly program of the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee. He discussed unemployment 
compensation for union members who were prepar- 
ing for jobs as counselors in their unions. The state- 
ment on unemployment compensation included 
eligibility requirements, disqualifications, and general 
information. 

In 1960, for the first time, the counselor’s handbook 
prepared by the Community Services Committee con- 
tained information on employment services as well 
as job insurance. The statement on employment serv- 
ices included the addresses of the Denver local office, 
the Englewood branch office, the Farm Labor Office, 
the Casual Labor Office, Denver Boys Inc., and 
Teacher Placement. It also included information on 
counseling, testing, clearance, the school service pro- 
gram, placement services, and selective placement 
services. 


October 1960 


Cooperation is rewarding! When a new hotel was 
ready to hire its staff, the combined efforts of five 
unions, the community, and the Employment Service 
were put to work. The employer relations man of the 
Department of Employment had made arrangements 
with the hotel management to interview applicants at 
the Denver local office. The unions which provided 
clerical help, maintenance workers, laundry workers, 
dry cleaning workers, cooks, kitchen workers, maids, 
bellmen, bartenders, and waitresses were kept informed 
of the interviewing hours at the employment office. 
Members of unions who had shown an interest in the 
new hotel were contacted by telephone or mail for 
appointment with the hotel’s representative. ‘The 
hotel has been successfully staffed. 

When an area supervisor requested a wage and 
salary study to satisfy the requests by colleges, busi- 
ness, and labor, the labor market analyst needed fig- 
ures for wages in 1940, 1948, and 1950 through 1959. 
The secretary of the building trades council permitted 
the use of wage records for this study. Other unions 
also provided information. The study was presented 
to the labor organizations as an illustration of the 
assembly of labor market information—one of the six 
points of the employment security program. Some of 
the unions have used this study in negotiating new 
contracts. 

Many interesting incidents occurred during the ini- 
tial stage of the program. A polite, gruff business 
agent at first only listened to the caller, but then he 
warmed to active discussion of the apprentice training 
program. His interest in the Department of Employ- 
ment had been reborn, and within a short time, he 
telephoned for apprentices. His opinion of the office 
had been pleasantly changed and the union relations 
program was given a boost by acceptable performance 
when the placement: interviewers satisfactorily filled 
the order for apprentices. 

An invitation to “sell” the services to a membership 
meeting was accepted for a Sunday afternoon. 
Imagine a group so busy that its organization met on 
Sunday being interested in the services of the De- 
partment of Employment! Yet these members showed 
a vital interest in the six-point program of the Em- 
ployment Service, job insurance, and the methods used 
to administer these programs in Denver. 


He Is Sold 


One business agent resisted the initial appointment. 
He brusquely informed the caller that his organiza- 
tion didn’t need the employment office’s services and 
that there was nothing to discuss. He was persuaded 
to take just a half-hour to learn about the current 
services of the office. After the interview, he insisted 
that the employment service representative meet the 
editor of the union’s semimonthly publication. Now, 
a copy of this publication is being furnished to the 
local office. 

After a visit with a group of business representa- 
tives, in which the limitations and scope of the services 
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were discussed, one business agent commented, “We 
are all actually service organizations doing a job for 
the individual worker.” 

Many unusual unemployment compensation prob- 
lems arose. Business agents who have needed clarifi- 
cation on specific points of the employment security 
program have been grateful for the full explanation 
of the proper methods of handling specific cases. ‘The 
union business representatives have proved honest, sin- 
cere, conscientious men and women who are seeking 
fair treatment for their members. 

The union relations program in Denver is in its 
infancy. Relations have improved, but there is a great 
deal more to be accomplished. Selection for appren- 
tice training has been limited by lack of openings. <A 
mutual understanding of the services offered by both 


the unions and the employment services needs buiid- 
ing. A planned effort to influence mutual opinion 
through acceptable performance and to provide tw o- 
way communication is underway. 

The union relations program, which is really a sj 
cific public relations program, is a means of reachi 
a large segment of the resident, working populati 
It might be considered a promotional effort to ac- 
quaint this segment of the community with the e: 
ployment services. Indeed, the job insurance portion 
of the program also needs constant explaining due to 
the periodic changes made by the legislature. As in 
any public relations program, we are dealing with a 
changing group of union business agents and union 
members and not a stationary membership group. 
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Emergency ES Functions 


By JOSEPH W. 


CZERNICKI 


Employment Counselor 


New Hampshire Department 


ATER, fire, and wind can become man’s three 

worst natural enemies and many times cause 
untold misery, suffering, and readjustment of living 
to a great number of people. A recent instance was 
the destruction, by fire, of a shoe manufacturing plant 
and 14 dwellings causing nearly a million dollar loss 
to a small town in southern New Hampshire. 

On a sunny, windy afternoon, May 6, 1960, the 
workers of Chelmsford Shoe Co. of Derry, N.H. left 
their place of employment a little earlier than usual 
as was their regular procedure on Fridays. Minutes 
after most of the employees left the plant, the building 
was a mass of flames and in less than an hour, the 
four-story wooden structure was completely destroyed 
along with 14 nearby apartment houses. Approxi- 
mately 150 persons were homeless, and 324 employees 
of the firm were without employment. Happily, there 
had been no loss of life. 

Within hours, local State and Federal Government 
departments began to make preparations to assist the 
homeless and jobless. The town was declared a “dis- 
aster area.” ‘Town officials voluntarily offered the use 
of the Town Hall and other offices to representatives 
of the American Red Cross, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and numerous State agencies. 

Administrative office personnel of the State Depart- 
ment of Employment Security and the manager of the 
Manchester local office immediately made plans to 
take unemployment compensation claims on Monday, 
May 9, at Adams Memorial Town Hall in Derry. 
Eight experienced claims takers from the administra- 
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tive office and local offices in Nashua were assigned 
to the task. The following day arrangements were 
made with the Board of Selectmen to open a tempo- 
rary full-time employment office in the town building. 

By Wednesday, May 11th, the temporary employ- 
ment office was working full time to assist the un- 
employed workers in securing jobs. Field visits were 
made to several town employers and some job orders 
resulted. Most of the unemployed shoe workers were 
skilled operators and their services were in great de- 
mand by other shoe companies in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. Some companies sent their repre- 
sentatives to Derry where personal interviews were 
arranged. 

The President of Local 230, United Shoe Workers 
of America, cooperated fully with the Employment 
Service in exchanging job information, securing quali- 
fied workers, and assisting in the operation of the 
temporary employment office. 

The Civil Defense emergency kit was used to regis- 
ter the jobless shoe workers, thus saving much time in 
the initial intérview. With the assistance of the Man- 
power Coordinator, these simple application cards 
were immediately occupationally coded and _ filed. 
Quick analysis indicated that approximately 60 work- 
ers had already secured employment in Manchester, 
Nashua, Raymond, Dover, Portsmouth, and Exeter, 
N.H., and in Haverhill, Lawrence, Andover, and 
Lowell, Mass. 

A further check of the cards indicated that over two- 
thirds of the 295 people registered. The age break- 
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During the height of the fire which destroyed the Chelmsford Shoe Factory in Derry, N.H. on Friday, 
May 6, 1960. 


down was: of the 198 women, 84 were between 16 
and 44 years, 81 between 45 and 62 years, and 33 were 
over 62 years. Of the 97 men, 44 were between 16 
and 44 years, 41 between 45 and 62 years, and 12 over 
62 years. 

Some of the employees of the Chelmsford Shoe Co. 
had been with the firm since it located in Derry 24 
years before. The majority of the skilled workers had 
been employed by the firm for 16 to 24 years, and their 
earnings ranged from $1.10 to 4.50 an hour, with most 
of the operations being on a piece-rate basis. The 
wages were somewhat higher than other nearby shoe 
concerns, and the relationship between management 
and union was excellent. As one worker stated, “We 
were one big happy family.” 

Since there is no public transportation system in 
Derry or to surrounding towns, car pools had to be 
arranged. In many instances, the companies were 
willing to reimburse or help the workers with mileage 
costs, while other firms sent their own station wagons 
to pick up greatly needed skilled operators. Some- 
times hours of work were modified. 

During the first week the temporary office was in 
operation, job orders were received for several hundred 
workers. ‘Telephone calls were received from nearby 
towns and cities, and also from such far-away places 
as New Bedford, Mass. and Plymouth, N.H. Most of 
the job orders specified female stitching-room oper- 
ators, fancy stitchers, vampers, top stitchers, closers, 
French cord stitchers and turners, all types of cement- 
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ers, machine and hand pressers, tapers, markers, and 
bench workers. For men, the occupational demand 
was for cutters, assemblers, pullerover operators, and 
sole layers. 

Selection notices were issued to the qualified work- 
ers by telephone or call-in cards, through the union 
representative, or by making interview appointments 
as the applicants filed for their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

The telephone was in almost constant use, saving 
much time in verification of job orders, arranging job 
interviews, gathering additional facts about an in- 
dividual’s occupational specialities and the type of 
equipment with which he was familiar. 

Interviewing the displaced workers was an educa- 
tion in itself. Some were willing to accept any job 
suggested which would benefit them in the coming 
weeks. However, some thought that after being em- 
ployed by one concern for many years, they were auto- 
matically entitled to 26 weeks of unemployment com- 
pensation. Other situations which made placement 
difficult included transportation from remote areas, 
children at home preventing the mother from work- 
ing regular hours, a special setup at the employee’s 
work station due to his physical impairment, limitation 
of earning capacity so that Social Security benefits 
would not be interrupted, and many other individual 
problems. Being a good listener often brought valu- 
able information that enabled the interviewer to ex- 
plore areas of possible solution to particular problems. 
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It soon became apparent that many of these unfortu- 
nate workers were in a state of emotional shock, so a 
somewhat different approach was needed when inter- 
viewing each individual. 

Some of the people decided to leave the shoe in- 
dustry and try work in some other industrial field 
such as electronics, aircraft instrument manufacturing, 
and the missile component industry. Others were 
undecided what to do, and counseling was suggested. 
Whenever necessary, specific aptitude test batteries 
and the GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test BATTERY were 
administered in our Manchester area office. Results 
of the tests, plus additional interviews, often resulted 
in job referrals and satisfactory placements. As one 
individual stated, “I should have done this many 
years ago and never again will I return to the shoe 
industry.” Others lacked the aptitude or the educa- 
tional background to make a change to a new industry, 
and recommendations were made that it would be 
better for them to stick to their former line of work. 

By the end of the month, over 100 people had 
been placed in various jobs in nearby towns and cities. 
Some were happy, but others could not adjust to their 
new environment and production methods. Indi- 
viduals with long work records with the burned-out 
plant found it difficult to get used to new techniques. 
Employers understood the situation and were patient 
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Claims taking at Adams Memorial Town Hall in Derry on 
Monday, May 9. 





in allowing the workers to familiarize themselves with 
the new employer’s methods. 

Many job variables and different methods of com- 
pensation were presented in the orders received. The 
type of machine and the way the shoe was made 
varied. .The type of shoe and the price category made 
a big difference in the number of cases of shoes an 
individual could produce in a given time. The type 
of leather used was one of the characteristic changes. 
Piece-rate prices varied from one concern to another. 
For example, one company would pay so much a 
case; another would pay so much a case plus so much 
an hour “on the clock”; another would pay so much 
a case plus an hourly rate “on the clock” plus “a per- 
centage’; and so on. 

In the meantime, the Selectmen of the town held 
conferences with companies who wished to locate 
their plants in Derry. Two former employees of the 
burned-out shoe plant formed a new company and 
produced their’ first shoes in September of this year. 
A small contract stitching firm has started operations 
and may eventually employ up to 100 women 
stitching-room workers. A shoe manufacturing com- 
pany from a neighboring State is building a branch 
plant in Derry and anticipates starting production of 
men’s shoes before the end of the year. Thus, Derry 
may be better off industrially than before the fire, 
but it will be a long time before the people will for- 
get May 6, 1960. 
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Managing People 
ith People 


Who Deal 


\ ANAGING people in any kind of an activity is 
4 a difficult job at best, especially when the people 
nanaged are engaged in a complex operation. Much 
literature has been written in textbooks and periodicals 
on the principles and practices of good management. 
[ don’t propose to review the academics of this subject, 


but rather to present some ideas gained from years of. 


experience in the management of people who deal with 
people, as related to the employment security field. If 
you have ever been a manager, or have dealt directly 
with the public, these ideas and illustrations must have 
come to you or have been part of your experience. 
They are neither new nor unique; but they are valid 
and effective when consciously put into practice. 


The “Open Door” Policy 


The “open door” policy means that an irate job 
applicant or benefit claimant is moved up the line of 
supervision so long as it is clear that he cannot be 
assuaged until he sees the top person in the office if 
necessary. It is most important to do this at the time 
of the difficulty, not later in the day, week, or month. 
Postponing the interview is as bad as denying it when 
the person is at a high emotional pitch. I personally 
prefer to allow a boiling claimant or applicant to let 
off steam at each level of supervision, if necessary. 
Enlarging the “vents” tends to reduce the pressure. 


Looking at a ‘““Mental Mirror” 


Regardless of position, is your face, manner, lan- 
guage, and voice what you would like to see and hear 
if you were on the other side of the desk or counter? 

Many difficult situations have indirectly resulted 
from employees who mirrored unlovely traits of char- 
acter. A soldier wears a uniform for a purpose. Em- 
ployment security staff also wear so-called uniforms 

our facial expression, manner, and speech). Bear 
in mind that we are generally judged by the appear- 
ance of our “uniforms.” 

The manager should deal with his supervisors as he 
would have them deal with the staff, and as he would 
have the staff deal with the public. Courtesy and 
understanding work in all directions. 

Too many managers and supervisors are wrapped 
up with relatively temporary and unimportant tasks, 
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By SAMUEL SCHACKMAN 
Manager, Manhattan-Bronx Industrial Office 
New York Department of Employment 


and spend less time on the main activity or the prob- 
lem asa whole. ‘They make it their sole responsibility 
to enforce such details as the no-smoking rule, coverage 
of the information desk, and carefully watch the bal- 
ance of their forms inventory and listen for crying 
babies on the premises. But it is a question as to 
whether they have the time to produce positive results 
in the basic operation, show their supervisors how to 
supervise by demonstration, or lead the way in good 
public relations. 


“Leaks” in Your Composure 


Have you ever attended a staff meeting or a con- 
ference in which one person heckled another to the 
point of distraction? How unfortunate it is to the 
person who permits himself to crack under this strain 
and shows “leaks” in his composure. It is especially 
tragic if the person is the manager of an office and his 
supervisors or staff are present. 

“When a man’s automobile shows scars from an 
encounter with another vehicle, he at once seeks the 
service of an expert on collision work. But he may 
let his own unpleasant encounters overwhelm him and 
alter his habitually courteous disposition . . . and 
then he is in trouble. Does anyone help him? Super- 
visors do not hesitate to call attention to our errors 
in procedure, but to talk about disposition is a delicate 
matter. It is said that manners are little morals, and 
few of us feel called upon or qualified to talk to a 
person about his morals.” ? 

Let us maintain the kind of manners referred to in 
the above quotation. If a manager, particularly, has 
stability, balance, equanimity, or whatever synonym 
expresses this trait, he has the edge in leadership. His 
composure will have no “leaks” and his public rela- 
tions and staff relations will not be undermined. 

We all know that an insult is no injury and that 
employees of a public agency such as ours are poten- 
tially a target for verbal brickbats. No one should feel 
hurt by insults directed at him by a claimant or appli- 
cant, nor is there any need to hit back with the same 
language. If a person has personally acted properly, 
the resentment is always against the application of law 


* “Courtesy in Public Service” by Frederick A. Woodward, 
former Senior Training Adviser for the New Jersey Division 
of Employment Security. 
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and not against the individual. If we can satisfactorily 
establish this true concept in our thinking, and our 
emotions, and if managers can teach this to their staff 
members, many potentially bad situations can be 
nipped in the bud. 


“The Sugar-Coated Pill” 


Can you deny a person his request or what he feels 
is his right and still send him away reasonably con- 
tented? This is the heart of successful claims deter- 
mination and many employment interviews. It is a 
skill which is most difficult to acquire or to develop in 
others. 

Take the case of claimant X who was interviewed 
in successive weeks by claims examiners A and B. In 
the interview with A, claimant X was required to show 
what efforts he had made in seeking work, since he was 
in a demand occupation and had been receiving unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for several weeks. He 
reported meager job efforts and claims examiner A 
exhibited a hostile, demanding, and coldly critical ap- 
proach. The claimant rebelled and caused a disturb- 
ance in the office. After his interview with claims ex- 
aminer B in the following week, he was disqualified as 
unavailable for employment because of a lack of posi- 
tive and reasonable efforts to seek work in his demand 
occupation. However, he left the office quietly, re- 
served, and informed—with full knowledge of the 
reasons for his disqualification and what he needed to 
do to become eligible again. 

What was the difference between claims examiner 
A and B? One made moral judgments and tried to 
jam a nondigestible mouthful down the claimant’s 
throat. The other served him a sugar-coated pill in 
the form of facts without moral judgment—not for 
the purpose of subterfuge but rather to ease the pain 
of the proper execution of the law in the claimant’s 
case. 

This skill is like a lotion for soothing skin irritations. 
The ingredients, according to psychologists, are under- 
standing and gentleness mixed with a dash of firmness. 
Such phrases as “I’m sorry but you cannot receive 
benefits,” or “It doesn’t appear that you are qualified 
for the job” may coat the bitter pill with sugar but 
the ingredients which make the pill digestible are those 
intangible qualities of tone of voice and expression of 
the eyes of the interviewer which, unfortunately, few 
people have and few acquire through experience and 


training. The least we can do is try to develop this 
technique with a conscious effort toward  self- 
examination. 


Hanging on to the “grapevine” is a symptom of 
informal communication which often appears in a 
public agency, but has adverse effects on the service 
rendered by the office, if not properly checked. 
Rumors of changes in policy, procedure, assignments, 
and organizational patterns can seriously affect the 
morale of the agency and injure good public as well 
as staff relations. Often we encounter these state- 
ments by an interviewer or claims examiner: “I was 
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never officially told about it,’ or “I never read this 
instruction,” or “I was told that I should do it this 
way.” Were you content with informal communica- 
tion? Did you, as manager, partially communicate 
to your supervisors and let it go at that? Did you, 
as supervisor, give your staff an indefinite picture 
of what the manager wanted, or what the administra- 
tion of the State agency wanted? 

What is needed in these situations is an informed 
staff. The manager should communicate clearly with 
the staff through supervisors not only on all the re- 
quired phases of the activity, but on personnel matters 
which are so vital to each employee. This helps to 
clear the air of mistaken concepts and unfounded 
rumors. Staff members have no “grapevine” to hang 
on to if the manager gets the story down clearly and 
promptly to his staff. 


Keeping Your Hand on the “Pulse” 


It has been said that a good manager should be 
like a medical diagnostician. He keeps his finger 
on the “pulse” of the office at all times to detect 
deficiencies in operations and in the public relations 
of the staff. 

I know of no better way to translate this technique 
into action than by the operations and management 
approach to local office performance. Regular man- 
agement inspection of the results of audits of inter- 
views and records analyses is a device to uncover clues 
to instances of poor public relations. During spot 
audits, the manager or supervisor may come across the 
actual beginnings of an unpleasant experience and 
help keep the emotional pressure down at its inception. 

Use of elbow observation of interviews and dis- 
cussions with employees are the most direct methods 
of stimulating the staff toward better public relations. 
It makes the supervisor or manager a demonstrator 
more than a trainer. 

There is a definite relationship between quality 
performance and good public relations. A bad oper- 
ator will irritate the person he serves. Supervisors and 
managers should not be content to tolerate anything 
less than standard performance at all times, not only 
from the viewpoint of efficient operation, but also as 
a means of maintaining the kind of public service which 
represents a fair return for the public funds expended 
for such service. 

Effective dealing with people in a public agency is 
the result of positive self-examination for all employ- 
ees, the will to achieve a harmonious relationship with 
staff and the public, the attitude, ability, and stability 
of the manager as a leader in good public relations, 
the capability of supervisors to train by demonstration, 
and a free and full flow of clear communication in all 
directions. The harmonious atmosphere thus created 
feeds on itself because the people served return this 
harmony to the agency employees. 

Let us, as managers, supervisors, and staff, dedicate 
ourselves to serve the public better by the kind of 
public relations approach described above, accentuat- 
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ing the positive aspects of the employment security 
pro ‘ram. ‘The amount of good will which is dispensed 
py he Employment Service and Unemployment In- 
surc nce Service needs to be trumpeted throughout the 
Nation; but it cannot be sold to the public as a de- 


F JR years the Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice was content to be casually “available” to the 
few wives who accompanied their student husbands 
io college and university sites throughout the State. 
Married students were an anonymous minority. 
World War II changed all that, abetted by such new 
socio-economic factors as the GI bill, the attitude of 
‘ducators toward wedded students—with the bridge- 
ead established by returning veterans who were usu- 
ily older and seeking family attachments, high cost 
f living, availability of housing for “marrieds” and 
ob opportunities—especially for those wives having 
lerical and stenographic training. 

More student wives began visiting college town 
WSES offices. More were lost. These usually re- 
orted to such unsatisfactory and time-consuming 
methods of finding employment as answering adver- 
‘isements, making telephone calls, writing letters, and 
making casual personal visits—in a strange com- 
nunity. 

WSES started its “Operation Student Wife” pro- 





Radio 


Attention University Student Wives! Here’s news just 
lor you . . . If you plan to follow your husband to Madi- 
on or Milwaukee this fall and you want to work while he 
attends one of the State’s three universities, here’s how to 
Ret SOt ite MRE ANICO s+ WOME? Soke eo an re ee ines 
(City) 

istrict office of the Wisconsin State Employment Service 
can arrange to have your job application working for you 
in advance of your move to Madison or Milwaukee. 
Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers are needed right 
now in those university cities, in some of the finest offices 
in the country. WSES has a special kit for you. Visit the 





WOLDS GINDE SO aoe ce cees coe ee Sle era, in downtown 

(Address) ‘ ; 

bes epee See ee yee: Discuss job openings and your 
(City) 

rmployment cnances. ‘Visit your’......=-......<....... 

(City) 

WSES office today, and get set in advance in a good job. 

Remember the WSES address: .-.........._.._.__----.- 

(Address) 

i IN eld coecidhiktierheieiniisaraaiet 
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sirable “product” unless, at the core of the program, 
the agency employee knows how to service the public 
properly, the supervisor knows how to teach this serv- 
ice to his employee by demonstration, and the manager 
knows how to “manage” people dealing with people. 


q peration Student Wife 2 


By A. LEON BEIER 


Chief, Division of Public Information 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


gram to assist wives of students not attending school 
themselves and who wanted to or had to work, to 
learn of job opportunities in advance of their arrival 
at the school site. Through a personalized informa- 
tional kit, they became acquainted with the nature 
of the jobs, type of employers, and location of the 
WSES office. 


Newspaper 


SEEK STUDENT WIVES FOR MADISON, MILWAUKEE 
CLERICAL JOBS 


The Wisconsin State Employment Service will this year 
again conduct a special campaign to find jobs for student 
wives who have had experience as stenographers, typists, 


Gr nite ooo. ee nee » Manager 
(Name) 
(| ae cae oe eae ae a Somes District WSES office, 
said today. 
(City) 
Accotding to ........- Dac FS cee Se a , Madison 
(Name) 


and Milwaukee employers are extremely short of office 
workers and it looks like the demand will continue for 
months to come. 

“It is my thought that wives who intend to accompany 
their husbands to the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
or Milwaukee, or Marquette University can help ease the 
shortage and benefit financially by taking these jobs. WSES 
offices in these cities have a back-log of good job openings 


REO nsidcnusnntedasiidnaembinenn explained. 
' (Name) 


To assist student wives who want work while their hus- 
bands are attending school, the local WSES office will aid in 
filling out applications and will forward them to Madison 
and Milwaukee. 


svn eviss gteslesld natin abies debt tdibtains Le ictcad, also pointed out that 
(Name) 


although office workers are in the greatest demand, job op- 
portunities in other fields do exist. 


“I certainly urge the young women in our area who will 
become university wives this fall and who want jobs in some 
of the finest business offices in the country to visit the dis- 
OR tii netaiensinctieaet cities ia Bee ree ae ee 

(Address) (City) 
By getting in touch with WSES early, we can be working 
for you in advance of your move to Madison or Mil- 
Et AEE A SB ESOS said. 








Married male students represent more than 12 per- 
cent of the over 62,000 students enrolled at Wis- 
consin’s public and private colleges and universities. 

“Operation Student Wife” is statewide. At this 
time the WSES concentrates on the State’s two larg- 
est cities, Madison and Milwaukee, in which the three 
universities are located and where there is a wide open 
market for stenographic and clerical workers. In a 
letter introducing this year’s version of the plan, district 
WSES managers were cautioned not to complicate 
the process, but to keep it warm and personal. 

The operation is supported by one-shot releases for 
radio, television, and newspaper outlets and folders de- 
scribing working and housing conditions and job open- 
ings, and listing other facts about the cities of Madison 
and Milwaukee. 

WSES managers are urged to follow these steps 
in getting their student wife operation underway dur- 
ing the first week in August: 

1. Acquaint the entire staff with the project. 

2. Appoint, if possible, a personable woman staff 
member as “student wife adviser.” 

3. Release publicity material to daily and weekly 
newspapers and to radio and television stations. 

t. Personalize all contacts, from receptionist to em- 
ployment adviser. Make the student wife feel wanted 
and needed. 


Pattern Letter 
For 
Student’s Wife 


Mrs. Evalyn DeVillier Mrs. Edna Flynn 

Employment Adviser Employment Adviser 

Wisconsin State Employment Wisconsin State Employment 

Service Service 

448 State Street 3178 Plankinton Building 

Madison 3, Wisconsin 634 North Second Street 

Dear Mrs. DeVillier: Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Dear Mrs. Flynn: 


eS SS | a a ee a ae ee ; 
(Name) 
ne oe ee eee , whose husband will be en- 
(City) 
rolled this fall at the (University of Wisconsin) (Marquette 
University) (University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee). 
| a a Se eres ee would like to find a 
(Name) 
position in (Madison) (Milwaukee) as a ______--_-_-----. 
(Occupation) 
I think you will recall that I forwarded her application to 
you. 
I will appreciate any personal attention you can give 
ES a ee a I know she will be an 
(Name) 
asset to any (Madison) (Milwaukee) employer’s staff. 


Signed 
by: 


Student Wife Adviser 








Television 


Student wives ... this concerns you... if... you 
plan to accompany your husband while he attends one of 
the State’s three universities ... and... you want to 
help with the family budget. 

Some of the finest business and professional offices in 
the country, in Madison and Milwaukee, badly need ex- 
perienced stenographic and clerical workers . . . The Wis- 
consin State Employment Service wants to help these em. 
ployers find high-type young women for these jobs, and 
WSES has a plan that makes getting a job in these cities 
easier for you. 


You can apply in advance right through your own 
a el ge a a ee ed district office of the Wisconsin 
(City) 
State Employment Service. Just go down to ___-~-_- 
(Address ) 

and ask to see your student-wife employment adviser . . . 
She has an informational folder prepared just for you . . . 
(Holding up folders one at a time). Here is one on Madi- 
son, and here is one on Milwaukee ... Each contains 
valuable information on types of jobs and kinds of em- 
ployers . .. If you’re a student wife and your husband is 
going to attend schcol in Madison or Milwaukee, get set 
for a good job in advance by visiting the 


WSES office NOW! 


(Address) 


5. At the conclusion of the interview and comple- 
tion of the application, offer to direct a personalized 
letter of introduction to the student wife adviser in 
Madison or Milwaukee. 

6. Present your student wife with the informational 
kit of the city in which she plans to spend the school 
year. 

Pattern releases used to publicize the operation are 
shown in boxes in this article. 

Has “Operation Student Wife” paid off? No and 
yes. Placement-wise it’s been disappointing. In 1959, 
the first year it was tried, WSES filled fewer than 75 
jobs with student wives. The operation should be re- 
peated, expanded, and refurbished each year to attract 
increasing numbers of this unusual type of applicant. 
The WSES hopes to get student wives in their own 
home-towns before they leave for school communities 
where they become almost irrevocably lost for WSES 
referral. 

Public relations-wise, the WSES is convinced that 
“Operation Student Wife” is a powerful device to 
build goodwill and esteem in home communities and 
to help employers in Madison and Milwaukee alleviate 
critical shortages of clerical and stenographic workers. 

“Operation Student Wife” is a natural for imagi- 
native, sky-is-the-limit promotion. It’s loosely packed 
for action right now. It has a tremendous public- 
relations and modest placement potential. 
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